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Bigger Yields Per Acre Our Biggest Farm Management Problem 


ARMING is a business, and as such must, no less than any other | gotten economically—that is, that while we are increasing yields we 

business, look closely to the matter of profit and loss. The mar- | are lowering production costs per pound or per bushel. 

gin between cost of production and the selling price of our pro- Doing this is a farm management problem that calls for our best 
ducts must be kept wide enough to insure an adequate return for our | thought and effort—a problem, indeed, requiring as much study and 














EFFICIENT 


POWER IS AN INDISPENSABLE FACTOR IN SUCCESSFUL FARM MANAGEMENT 





effort. If this is not done, then our business will be losing money, 


and failure will be straight ahead. 


any other 
calling or profession. 


In a farm management survey made in Sumter County, Georgia, the The key to its solution lies ina rich soil. If our lands are not rich 
United States Department of Agriculture found that on farms aver- | we must make them so. “‘A legume on every acre every year’’ must 
aging less than one-half bale of cotton per acre the net profits, after | become the watchword; every possible pound of farm manure must be 


allowing fair wages for labor, were 
practically nothing. On the other hand, 
on a group of farms averaging between 
one-half and two-thirds of a bale per acre, 
the average net profits rose to a very fair 
figure, while on those farms averaging 
over two-thirds of a bale per acre, the 
average net profits were excellent 

These facts serve to emphasize anew a 
point to which we have long called atten- 
tion, namely, that our average yields are 
too low, and that the very first step toward 
making our farming operations more 
profitable isto raise them. The sooner we 
grasp this fundamental truth and act upon 
it, the sooner will the South come into its 
own agriculturally. 

But in doing this, in raising our cotton 
yields to two-thirds, three-fourths and 
even a bale per acre and our corn and oat 
yields to 30 and 40 bushels per acre, it 1s 
vitally important that these increases be 








saved and put on the land; all straw, lit- 
ter and other refuse must go back to 

, — 
DON’T FAIL TO READ the soil; and commercial fertilizers must 
Keeping Farm Accounts and Records : . be used liberally to supplement all 


. , these. Finally, scientific soil conserva- 

Studying the Southern Farm From a Business tion must be practiced, that none of 
Standpoint . . 2. 2. 2. 6 2 ee ees our soil fertility may be wasted by wash- 

Make a Partner of the Tenant ..... ing and leaching. 

Systems of Farming as They Affect Soil At present prices, the difference be- 
Fertility tween 15 bushels of corn per acre and 30 


F M tat S H bushels is a matter of some $30; the dif- 
a anata” < cial ao * °° ference between a half bale of cotton 


The Farm Organized for 1918 . . . . . and a bale, some $50 or $60. Multiply 
Aim at Profit-sharing in Farm Management these differences by the number of acres 
Borrowing and Using Capital as a Farm Man- in the average farm, and we have the dif- 

agement Problem ........ - ference between poverty and prosperity; 


S08 Ccteuatue OE Canbe multiply them by the acres in all the 


a South, and we have the difference be- 

i isite to Profits 
Rich Lands a Prerequisit tween a poor country and one of the most 
A Variety of Comment .... . 





prosperous countries under the sun. Is 
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not the lesson plain 

















Courier of Soldier and Civilian 


Our troops are now on the ports; and, in fact, leads prac- 
firing line in France. While _ tically every contributing unit 
at home every instrumentality of supply to the firing line. 

f our ent and pri r 
a caeiagrapamalinetien paragened At such a time, when the 
industry is being urged at top ; ee . 
ee : Th government is straining at its 
speed to insure victory. je ° 
nse : task and every industry is loy- 
telephone is in universal de- i connie: te satel 
mand as courier, bringing to *% 7 “™ la tig 5 


Bue teont men and the materials this national courier is con- 
of war stantly being used to call up 


the reserves. It is at the base 





From the farms the telee of every contributing activity. 
phone courier brings food- 


i 
stuffs; from the mimes the The right of way must be | 


. given to the military for the 
telephone courier calls forth direction of troops and to the 


metals; from the factoriesthis government for the marshal- | 
courier gathers manufactured _ing of endless supplies. To do | 
products. The telephone cou- this, and also make the tele- 
rier leads troop and supply phone serve all other needs, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


T ae to ‘au a i of money to ae. proper 
drainage. It does yet if you haven’t found 
out about the new fast method. Find out now. 
Take no more chances of losing high priced crops. 
Your country needs everything you 
can raise. Get your farm in shape— 
chance of a lifetime to make big 
money the next five years. Here is 

crop insurance at a low cost. 
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J 
Farm Ditcherand Road Grader 
. e 
Makes Ditching Easy 
Cuts a clean, straight. V-shaped ditch any 
depth down to four fee deep, leaves smooth, 
hard sides. Use it for opening and covering 
tile ditches. Perfect machine for cleaning 
old weed-clogged ditches, All Steel. Revers- 


ible, adjustable. No cogs, levers or wheels 
to get out of fix. 


Terracing—Road Making— 
Irrigation at Low Cost 


@ MARTIN is the machine of a hundred uses. 
ie low places and gullies, make dikes, some up 
the land where blasting = Le h palling has been 

jone—recilaims abandoned ‘w is the time to 
do draimage work. Wetens me on the land 

ezes and sours the soil. Put the land in a dry bed 

for the winter’s sleep. It needs rest. 


Special War Time Offer 


To aid the farmer in getting the best tools and +4 
most out of his land now, when the countr 

his help, we are oo ‘to make a Spocel Gu. offer. 
Let us tell the story now. 


10 Day Trial Test 
Let UsSend You Our Free Book 


We will ship the machine and let you try it. You 

no chances. Let us have your name and we 
will send you a book that tells how to i the drain- 
age problem at low. cost. The 2. 


= For Qwensboro Ditcher & Soult Co., Inc, 
ent ES Rex 838 Owenstiese, Sits 














ui} 
trains to the front; summons _ both patriotic and private, all | C Ne 


fighting flotillas and trans- must economize. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH GOMPANY 
AMD ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service | 


REECO ENGINES 


GASOLINE or KEROSENE 

PORTABLE or ON SKIDS 

SAWING AND SPRAYING 

Outfits from 1%-HP to 12-HP 

The most sturdy and depend- 
able of all engines. 

In economy of operation and main- 


tenance there is none that enjoys 
a favorable comparison with it. 


Reeco Pumping Outfits 


Rider -Ericsson Engine Co. 
25 Murray Street, New York City 
































, A Guarantee That We quaventes every a rece 


ommended by our Service De- 
| artment for given conditions 
is a Guarantee S operate successfully, 
When you select a pump be sure and get the right 
pump the first time. Our expert engineers will help 
you make a selection from mere than 300 
OuULD 8 Furr 


Hand, windmill. “engine and motor 
x All righ iy teste d. Pend for cur 
ook, **Pumps for. 
Service.’’ Agdress Dept az 


Main Office and Works: ‘ 
> > N York Boar Philadelpht 
Seneca Falls, N. ¥- : Bittsburch Ch Pests iam Se 


When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’ 
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Blast the Subsoil— 
Get Bigger Crops 


Below the plow-sole the soil is rich in mineral plant 
food. Make this subsoil productive! Break it up with 
Atlas Farm Powder and get four or five feet of crop- 
growing fertility. The extra profit from one year’s 
increased yield will more than pay the cost, 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE fgae td EXPLOSIVE. 
‘arm Powder 


has made thousands of worn- Any one can use Atlas Farm 
out farms rich, fertile and Powder without experience or 
profitable, and thousands of isk. It is the cheapest and 
good farms better. Punch fastest farm hand for blasting 
holes into the subsoil, load, fire stumps and boulders, digging 
and the work isdone! Askthe ditches, etc. ‘Trees in blasted 
Atlas dealer near you. beds bear two years earlier. 





Get **Better Farming” Book—FREE Siete tiated 
‘Better Farming” (illustrated) tells how you can | FREE BOOK COUPON | 








make more money and protect your crops from drouth ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
by using Atlas Farm Powder, It shows the economical 
way of doing many kinds of work on the (ane Mail 
the coupon and get it FREE. 


Send me your 74-page book “Better Farming. iad 
I am interested in the use of explosives for the 
purpose before which I mark X. PF13 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY [_jevemp Blasting Tree Planting 
General Offices: Wilmington, Del. |_| Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging 
|_J|Subsoil Blasting Road Building 
Sales Offices : Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 
oplin, Knoxville, Kansas City, New Orlea: Name — 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsbu tgh, St. Louis 





Address 
——— — IS 























We HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good pian to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 

Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is nestle addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
given. 

These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAiT BUTLER 








A Simple Method of Keeping Lice 
ogs 
M*® G. B. Walker, Director of the 

i Mississippi Branch Experiment 
Station at Stoneville, Miss., has de- 
vised a cheap and very effective meth- 
od of keeping lice off hogs. The fol- 
jowing will serve to give an idea of 
the method: 

Two planks, 16 feet long and two 10 
feet long by 10 inches wide and 2 
inches thick are nailed to four corner 
posts at the surface of the ground, 
making a box 10 by 16 feet. The posts 
may be 4% or 5 feet at one end and 
3 or 3% feet at the other end. A roof 
js then put over the box, using com- 
position roofing or one-inch plank. A 
floor might be put in to prevent root- 
ing into the ground, but this is prob- 
ably not necessary. Of course, the 
plank forming the box must be sup- 
ported between the posts to prevent 
bulging, if no floor is used. This shal- 
low box is then filled with four to six 
inches of clean sand and about a gal- 
lon of crude petroleum put over it for 
every 10 square feet of surface, or 
about 16 gallons for this size of box. 
The hogs like the sand and oil and 
wallow and lie in it sufficient to keep 
themselves entirely free of lice. 

At times, as many as a hundred 
hogs and pigs have been kept in the 
Jot or pasture, where the oiled sand 
box is kept, and even this small box 
proved entirely sufficient to keep 
them free from lice. The advantages 
ever the wallowing tank and water, 
covered with a layer of oil, are appar- 
ent. First, it is cheaper; for the one 
application of oil has been sufficient 
for a year and should not cost over 
$1.75 to $2. The absence of water and 
mud makes it very much more sani- 
tary. Sand, so saturated with crude 
petroleum is not likely to long harbor 
disease germs, or worms or their 
eggs. 

If this method of keeping lice off 
hogs proves as effective elsewhere as 
it has appeared to be at the Experi- 
ment Station Mr. Walker is to be 
congratulated in solving in a simple 
and inexpensive way a troublesome 
problem for the Southern farmer 





Differences Between Poor and 
Good Soils 

THE Tennessee Extension Division 

exhibited two charts at the Middle 
Tennessee Farmers’ Institute at Nash- 
ville, showing the plant foods in an 
acre-foot, or the soil of an acre to the 
depth of one foot, in a “Poor Tennes- 
see Soil” and “Best Tennessee Soil” 
as follows: 





Poor Soil | Best Soil 
1,500 pounds] 10,000 pounds 
3,000 pounds} 16,000 pounds 
3,000 pounds} 8,000 pounds 





Phosphoric aci 
hime 


Nitrogen .. 





“eye 


If by “lime,” is meant calcium car- 
bonate, (which is not really lime) it 
would require only a little over 4 tons 
per acre of pure calcium carbonate 
6r ground limestone to raise the 
“lime” content of the top 6% inches of 
this poor soil up to that of the “best 
soil.” But if calcium oxide or true 
lime was meant, then it would require 
nearly 8 tons of pure calcium earbon- 
ate or ground limestone per acre to 
raise the lime of the top 6% inches of 
the “poor” soil to that of the “best” 
soil. 

To raise the top 6% inches of the 
“poor” soil in phosphoric acid up to 
the amount contained in the “best” 
soil would require nearly 8 tons of 
ground phosphate rock containing 32 
per cent of phosphoric acid and near- 
lv 16 tons of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate. 


To raise the nitrogen content of the 
top 6% inches of the “poor” soil up 
to that of the “best” soil would re- 
quire nearly 26 tons per acre of 6.5 
per cent cottonseed meal, nearly 11 
tons of 15.5 per cent nitrate of soda; 
335 tons of average stable manure; or 
about 70 tons of legume hay. 

These calculations show something 
of the differences between the plant 
foods in real poor and very rich soils. 
Of course, it is not necessary to add 
anything like these quantities of plant 
foods to a poor soil to make it highly 
productive, but these facts should at 
least show the necessity of constantly 
adding plant foods to a poor soil if it 
is to be made rich and kept highly 
productive. 

This “best” soil contains as much 
phosphoric acid in the top 6% inches 
as there is in 360 crops of corn grain 
of 50.bushels per acre and as much as 
in 435 crops of wheat grain of 30 
bushels per acre. The nitrogen pres- 
ent in the top 6% inches is equal to 
that in 115 crops of corn grain of 50 
bushels per acre and of 148 crops of 
wheat grain of 30 bushels per acre. 

Of course only sufficient of these 
plant foods need become soluble each 
year to supply the needs of a maxi- 
mum crop and this is why much 
smaller quantities of these plant 
foods need be added to a poor soil to 
make it equally productive when oth- 
er conditions for crop growth are also 
equally favorable. 


KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS 
AND RECORDS 


Simple Records Should Be Kept, but 
Anything Elaborate Is Out of the 
Question for the Average Farmer— 
Some Suggestions 


we is said these days about the 

necessity of keeping farm ac- 
counts. A eertain amount of book- 
keeping is essential to the best farm 
management, and perhaps the bene- 
fits which have been attributed to the 
keeping of an accurate record of all 
farm operations have not been exag- 
gerated; but we fear much of the ad- 
vice given farmers regarding this 
matter has been without any definite 
knowledge of the difficulties involved. 

It is quite the popular thing to ad- 
vise that the farmer should apply to 
his business the same business meth- 
ods and principles which have proved 
so successful in commercial and man- 
ufacturing lines. 

All this is true, but the extent to 
which the same methods and princi- 
ples can be applied is clearly limited 
by the different nature of the farming 
business. That there is a vast and 
basic difference between the business 
of farming and general commercial 
business, and consequently a different 
sort of bookkeeping required. is as 
certainly true as this seems to have 
been completely overlooked by most 
of those who have suggested “sys- 
tems” for keeping farm accounts. In 
fact, it is apparent that much of the 
suggested “system on the farm,” “bts- 
iness methods” and “farm bookkeep- 
ing” comes from those who know so 
much of system, business and book- 
keeping and so little about actual 
farming that they are unable to fit the 
two together. . 

The unfortunate part of all this is 
that the suggesting of too elaborate 
or complicated systems of keeping 
farm accounts has discouraged most 
farmers and prevented them from at- 
tempting any sort of record keeping. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that 
large corporations engaged in farm- 
ing, or individuals whose business is 





sufficiently large to justify the ex- 
pense, should and will keep an elab- 
orate set of books, and to do this 
will employ a bookkeeper to do this 
and little else. But the average farm- 
er of the South, or of other sections 
for that matter, will not and should 
not attempt the elaborate systems 
usually suggested. 

But some sort of records should be 
kept on all farms, no matter how 
small. Among many reasons which 
might be given for this are at least 
two which stand out most prominent- 
ly: First, for the useful information 
which such records will contain and 
the better business methods which 
will result therefrom; and, second, for 
the greater interest which a compar- 
ison of these yearly records will in- 
spire in farm work and the pleasant 
reminiscences which they will sug- 
gest in after years. 

For most farmers a substantially 
bound book, small enough to be car- 
ried in the pocket and yet large 
enough to keep a daily record or 
diary will be found most practical. 
The book should be sufficient for all 
daily records for a period of. six 
months or a year. The facts recorded 
in this pocket book should be set 
down by the farmer or farm man- 
ager each night, or as they occur. 
If more elaborate or permanent re- 
cords are desired and any member of 
the family will do the work, the facts 
recorded daily may later be tran- 
scribed to a larger book under cer- 
tain headings or departments; but it 
is quite certain that the average 
farmer will not do more than to set 
down in the briefest possible form 
those matters which appeal to him 
as being of the most importance. 

Perhaps a record of all purchases 
and sales should be kept and at the 
end of the year these may be charged 
or credited, as the case may be, to 
any part of the business to which 
they belong if it is so desired. By 
this means some idea may be obtain- 
ed of the profit or loss from any part 
of the farming operations, even 
though no more elaborate records are 
kept. With no more than a daily re- 
cord of the money received and that 
paid out and the making of a list of 
all property on hand on January 1 
each year, a pretty good idea of the 
success or failure of the year’s work 
and of the different operations of the 
farm may be obtained. 

If in addition a diary is kept of the 
weather and the work engaged in, or 
the operations of the farm, about all 
the facts which it is necessary for the 
farmer to know will have been re- 
corded. 

Of course, special records may be 
necessary, as when cows are kept and 
dairy products sold, or when poultry 
products are any considerable part of 
the sales from the farm. Moreover, 
when one has the inclination and the 
time it is valuable to keep a record of 
the operations with each field or crop, 
such as cost of preparation, seed and 
seeding, cultivation, harvesting and 
yields produced, with the sale value 
or disposition of each. But these elab- 
orate records require more time and 
trouble than the average farmer will 
give to this sort of thing and it is, 
therefore, better to advise that the 
farmer begin with the more simple 
record which he can keep without 
much trouble. 

When it is attempted to keep books 
on the farm, as is done by the city 
business man, any number of difficul- 
ties arise. -The man living in the city 
generally pays rent for his store or 
office and often for his house and 
buys or sells everything for a fixed or 
known price; but the farmer cannot 
accurately fix the rent on his build- 
ings or a price on- the vegetables, 
fruits, milk, butter, eggs and innum- 
erable other things which the farm 
furnishes, because these things have 
no fixed or easily ascertained value 


on the farm. In other words, there is 
no market on the farm to fix accur- 
aiely the price and, moreover, the 
treuble and time required to keep a 
record of all these things and fix a fair 
price would be more than the benefi- 
cia! results justify. 

In short, while some sort of perma- 
nent records should be kept on every 
farm, however small, still it is proba- 
bly best to start with the most simple, 
depending on the certain value of this 
simple sort of record proving its value 
and leading to the keeping of more 
complete and elaborate records in the 
future. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


The Livestock Shortage and the 
Need for Pastures—High-priced 
Concentrates Largely Needed 
for Human Food 











WHEREVER lands are cheap and 

there is a fair rainfall, livestock 
are most economically produced on 
pastures or grazing crops. For this 
reason the South might be expected 
to produce livestock economically 
and abundantly. That we do not pro- 
duce livestock or livestock products 
largely must, therefore, be due to oth- 
er causes. The principal causes are 
probably that we have almost a mon- 
opoly of cotton production, one of the 
best if not really the best farm crop 
of the world; our large Negro popula- 
tion, which by habit and a low order 
of intelligence is not adapted to 
livestock production, and the small 
number of the best educated land- 
owners who live on their farms or 
who give sufficiently close attention 
to their farming to make livestock 
husbandry profitable. 

But at present there is an alarming 
shortage of meat-producing animals, 
both in Europe and in this country. 
The demand for animal products 
caused by the war is large, while the 
high prices of grains, especially the 
human food grains, tend to restrict 
livestock feeding and production. 

In view of these facts, it is the pa- 
triotic duty of every Southern farmer 
to give his best attention to the mak- 
ing of pastures for the grazing of 
livestock next year. Moreover, such 
a patriotic duty performed is likely to 
prove profitable. A large demand for 
livestock products, a shortage of 
these products and of all farm ani- 
mals, and the “future” market for 
corn indicating above $1 a bushel in 
December and May, should insure a 
good price for livestock and their 
products for the next year. 

Since the war has raised the prices 
of all human food grains it has been 
impressed on the American livestock 
producer mare than ever before that 
he must produce his livestock more 
largely on pastures and the coarse 
roughage or by-products of the farm, 
rather than on concentrates suitable 
for human food. America has given 
little attention to the making of pas- 
tures. This is particularly true as re- 
gards the South, where we have de- 
pended almost entirely on nature for 
the making of our pastures. 

The South probably should not in- 
crease her livestock production at the 
expense of her staple human food 
crops or of cotton, but the greatest 
possible effort should be made to im- 
prove the pastures we already have 
and to enlarge them by taking in all 
idle lands, or those not now cultivat- 
ed or suitable for cultivation, and 
making the best possible pastures of 
them. This is the season to begin our 
efforts at pasture making for use next 
season. If brush, briers and weeds 
are cleared off, pasture plants set or 
seeded this fall and too close grazing 
avoided next spring and early sum- 
mer pasturage may be provided for 
thousands of additional animals next 
year, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W.F. MASSEY 

















Peanuts 


a covering the bloom of pea- 
nuts increase the yield?” 

No, it would be far more likely to 
decrease the yield by covering the 
bloom before the seed is set. Cul- 
tivate clean and let them go in the 
ground when they are ready. 


Clover Seed 


44TJOW many bushels of crimson 
clover seed should one get from 
a ton of hay?” 

Crimson clover varies a great deal 
in different seasons. In some seasons 
a crop of five to seven bushels an acre 
can be made. In othc-,seasons not a 
bushel. Wet weather often damages 
the bloom and little seed is made. 








Time for Killing Persimmon 
Sprouts 


“5 THERE any time of the year 
when persimmon bushes can be 
barked, and thereby kill the roots as 
well as the tops? When is the best 
time to grub alders and other bushes 
so as to have the fewest sprouts?” 
The greatest shock to the persim- 
mon bushes will be to cut them off 
at the ground in the height of the 
summer and then keep all sprouts cut 
off, but never attempt to grub them. 
No plant can keep live roots if not 
allowed to make green leaves above 
ground. Grub the alders now. 





Sweet Potatoes After Cotton 


a HAVE sandy pine hill land now 
in cotton and can grow crimson 
clover. Want to plant land in sweet 
potatoes next season. Will crimson 
clover make too much nitrogen for 
sweet potatoes?” 

It will not matter much about the 
amount of nitrogen, provided it has 
plenty of phosphoric acid to balance 
it. I would sow the clover seed 
among the cotton, and then let it 
bloom and ripen before turning it 
under. Then add 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate in the furrows and you 
can make sweet potatoes. I have 
known 150 barrels an acre grown in 
this way. 





Fruiting of Pecans 

64] HAVE nine Paper-shell pecan 
trees all set at the same time. 
Five of them have been bearing very 
lightly for three years, but four of 
them have not borne any nuts, though 
. all bloom every year. What is the 

cause of the failure?” 

To attempt to explain may be 
largely guesswork. But you must tin- 
derstand that all the hickories (and 
pecans are simply a species of hick- 
ory) make two kinds of bloom, cat- 
kins, which are sterile, being only 
staminate or male flowers, and smal- 
ler and less conspicuous flowers at 
the end of the twigs which are pistil- 
late, or female. The male catkins of 
course make no nuts, but they fur- 
nish the pollen to set the nuts on the 
pistillate flowers. Now a young tree 
may show plenty of the male or 
sterile flowers and not have formed 
any female blooms, and hence will 
not have any nuts even when it ap- 
parently has plenty of bloom. In fact 
I do not believe that pecans ever 
make a really good crop until about 
fifteen years old. 





Tobacco and Liming 


6¢IT SEEMS that we cannot make a 
success with tobacco on dark 
heavy soil. How long after liming 
land can we plant tobacco? Will lime 
do good on new tobacco bed?” 
This comes to me on a postal card 


from La Grange, N. C., and with no 
signature, and according to rule 
should not be answered. I never use 
any one’s name in these replies, and 
it is not proper courtesy to write 
for information and fail to sign your 
name. Now as to the soil for tobacco, 
that depends on what sort of tobacco 
you wish to grow. Heavy, dark and 
moist soil will not grow the best 
bright yellow tobacco, which is the 
tobacco expected from your district. 
It would probably grow dark heavy 
tobacco, but whether a good type of 
dark tobacco could only be proved by 
ecxperiment. Liming naturally tends 
to darken the tobacco leaf. Where 
the liming has not been very heavy 
it may not have such an effect the 
next season after the liming. I would 
not use lime on a tobacco plant bed, 
you will get plenty there by thorough 
burning with hardwood brush. 





Andromeda 
R. JULIAN Spruill sends a shoot 


and fruit of a species of Androme- , 


da without any letter. I suppose that 
he wishes the plant indentified. The 
plant is an Andromeda, probably An- 


oats were clean too, but I could de- 
tect a good many cheat seed among 
them. The grower writes that he 
sowed crimson clover on the oats in 
the fall and it made a fine growth, 
and when the oats were harvested 
the clover was of course ripe and it 
was cut with the oats and the thresh- 
ing of the oats gave him the clean 
clover seed. With a screen of the 
proper sized mesh it is easy to sift 
the clover seed from the oats and in 
this way get clean seed. The plan is 
a ‘very good one, we think, for the 
oat straw is far better feed for cattle 
with the dead clover mixed through 
it. 





Trifolium Arvense 


66] AM sending you a specimen of 

what we ‘here call sheephead 
clover. Will this clover inoculate for 
other clovers?” 

The specimen is Trifolium arvense 
which is here called winter clover 
and which I have usually known as 
Rabbitfoot clover. It is a true annual 
clover, starting in the fall like crim- 
son clover and maturing in summer. 
It will inoculate the soil for crimson 
clover, alsike clover, white clover, 
red clover and sapling clover, all of 
which are true clovers. It will not 
inoculate for bur clover or sweet- 
clover, for these are not true clovers. 
It grows abundantly where I live and 
we have never had any need for in- 





thoroughly mature. 


time to transplant trees. 





FALL PLANTING “OF FRUIT TREES IS BEST 


Ti planting of trees in the fall as compared with spring gives 





the following advantages: the trees have a chance to establish 
- themselves during the fall and to start ‘growing early in the 
spring, before the ground is ready for spring planting; the soil is 
usually in better condition during the fall and the weather is more 
favorable. The trees are in better condition in the fall, because the 
roots are not so dried out and the trees are not injured_by storage. 
The trees, however, should not be bought .too soon; they must be 
If the trees are stripped by nurserymen for 
early fall delivery, the stripping will have a tendency to weaken the 
trees. Many failures with young orchards are due to this. cause. 
The best time to plant is the last week in October or the first 
week in November, provided the soil is in good condition and the 
weather is favorable. Any time soon after the leaves fall is a good 
The soil should have been planted to a 
cultivated and fertilized crop the previous season and the holes dug 
in September or. early October, so that as soon as the trees come 
from the nurseryman they may be transplanted. If the soil is in poor 
condition for planting, the trees may be heeled in or the roots cov- 
ered with soil to prevent them from drying out. Order the trees in 
advance to get the best pick and choice, prepare soil early, and plant 
in the fali, as soon as the leaves drop, for best results in starting 
young orchards. Be sure to plant in straight rows at standard dis- 
tances apart. Plan and prepare for fall planting during September. 
—North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 








dromeda Mariana. This is the plant 
that in my boyhood was called by the 
boys in the country Devil’s Huckle- 
berry, and we thought they were 
poison. But they are entirely harm- 
less. The plant is found from Flori- 
da to North Carolina and to some 
extent northward, and there are other 
Andromedas in various sections. 
North and South. They belong to 
the same order as the sourwood, Kal- 
mia and rhododendron. 





Moving Apple Trees 


ie Baus I move successfully apple 
trees which have been planted 
two or three years? They are ina 
rich garden and I want to get them 
out this fall.” 

If the trees are taken up carefully 
and the tops cut back considerably, 
yeu can move them without difficulty. 
But if they were two or three years 
old when planted, it will take them 
about as long to recover and get into 
fruiting as it would take fresh young 
trees from a nursery. 


How to Get Clean Seed of Crimson 
Clover 

] HAVE received from a correspond- 

ent a sample of oats with clean 


seed of crimson clover mixed with 
them. I would like “to say that the 





oculating for any of the true clovers. 


Early Cabbage 


6s] WISH to plant some cabbage 

plants this fall for early spring 
headings. What kind of seed must 
I sow and when? When should the 
plants be set and in what kind of 
soil?” 

Sow seed of the Early Jersey Wake- 
field cabbage in your section the last 
week in September. Grow them on 
strong land and do not allow them to 
get stunted by drouth or poor soil. Set 
the plants in November in open fur- 
rows running east and west. Fur- 
rows are run three feet or less apart 
and heavily fertilized. Bed on these 
and then open furrows down. the beds 
for setting the plants. Set deep 
enough to cover the entire stem and 
set 16 inches apart. Use not less 
than 1000 pounds of good fertilizer 
an acre. 








Growing Asparagus 


| HAVE a bed of asparagus planted 
in rows a foot apart, but drilled 
thickly. It is now about a foot high 
and blooming. It was sowed in March, 
Should [ cut it off at the ground or 
let it go to seed?” 

In the first place, you have the 


asparagus entirely too thick. [ plant 
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in rows four feet apart and thin out 
while small to two feet in the row. 
You cannot get big shoots of aspara- 
gus crowded as you have it. But do 
not cut now. Let grow till frost and 
then mow the tops and thin out the 
roots which you can transplant else- 
where. At least remove each alter- 
nate row and thin the rows to two 
feet apart. If you had read what I have 
written on asparagus growing you 
would not have sowed the bed so 
thickly. Growing directly from seed 
is all right and is the best plan, but 
the plants must not be crowded and 
the soil, no matter how fertile natu- 
rally, must be heavily manured every 
season, if you want fat shoots. 





Rutabaga Turnips 


R. J. J. Carson, who does not tell 
where he lives, sends a postal card 
and asks us to write to him and tell 
him how to grow rutabaga turnips. 
Would have written had he sent a 
letter enclosing a two-cent stamp and 
told me where he lives, for the post- 
mark on his card was illegible. The 
middle of July is the best time to sow 
Rutabagas. Sowed much later they 
will hardly reach their full size and 
crop before frost. As I have here- 
tofore told on this page, they should 
be planted on well fertilized beds like 
cotton and thinned out to four or five 
inches apart. Put the fertilizer in 
the furrows and bed on it and then 
flatten the beds half way. Cultivate 
clean. 





Why Does He Take Papers? 


NE correspondent writes that he 

takes The Progressive Farmer, 
Country Gentleman, Farm Journal, 
Sucessful Farming, Green’s Fruit 
Grower, Southern: Fruit Grower and 
Practical Farmer. And yet this man 
believes that oats will turn to cheat, 
that pulling fodder is better than 
cutting the-corn-off at the ground, 
and that he cannot grow ‘cowpeas 
more often than once in five years 
because they ruin the land. He can- 
not afford to feed stock because he 
would have to grow more feed for 
them or buy it and make some other 
man’s land poor. How hard it is for 
some men to realize what real farm- 
ing is! Farm papers are useless to 
men of this class. 





Borers in Peach Trees 


66 HAT will stop the borers from 

working on peach trees? I have 
a young orchard put out last year 
and there are -borers in some of the 
trees.” 

There have been all sorts of meth- 
ods advised for stopping the moths 
from laying eggs in the base of the 
peach tree, but the only really effec- 
tive means is to dig them out as fast 
as noticed. Go over the trees care- 
fully spring and fall, and wherever 
gum is seen at the base of the trees 
there is a Borer or borers at work 
Then clear away the gum and- follow 
up the track of the borers and kill 
them. This means work but it is 
the only way. 





Do Not Do It 


$s] HAVE been advised to plant the 

kudzu vine on my terraces. Is this 
a good plant for the purpose? Is 
there a better plant to put on the 
terraces?” 

I would merely say, don’t. The 
kudzu would have your farm inside of 
five years. But why do you want to 
plant the terraces? If you must have 
terraces why not make the Mangum 
terraces as used in North Carolina, 
merely broad banks made up with 
plow and scrape, and the rows of 
cotton and corn running right over 
them at an acute angle and as good 
or better crops grown on top the ter- 
races as anywhere else. Plant cotton 
and corn on the terraces and not 
weeds, 
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STUDYING THE SOUTHERN FARM FROM A BUSINESS STAND- 
POINT 


An Analysis of Farming Conditions in a Typical Cotton Belt County 
and What It Showed—Southern Farmers Should Study the Facts 
Disclosed and Use Them to Better Their Own Operations 


By E. H. Thomson, Assistant Chief, Office of Farm Management, United Statec 


{Although the study of garmi g conditions 
feel sure that the conclusions reached are 
€otton Belt. To every cotton farmer who 
we would commend this article as worthy of 

OME farms pay their owners a 

handsome profit, others just make 

ends meet and still others are op- 
erated at a loss. Many persons at- 
tribute these differences to the man 
himself, not realizing that there are 
basic principles governing success in 
farming, the same as in any other 
business. One of the best methods 
of finding out why one farm pays 
better than another is to determine 
what a number of farfns situated in 
the same locality and under the same 
conditions are actually doing. It was 
to learn these underlying reasons for 
profitable cotton farms that the Office 
of Farm Management of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
made a careful study of practically 
all the farms in Sumter County, Geor- 
gia. A detailed business statement as 
to the farm investment, the receipts, 
expenses and net income was obtain- 
ed from each farm operator, whether 
plantation owner or tenant, and 
these records were then compiled 
and summarized. 

In all, records from 665 farms were 
obtained, but as a number of these 
were incomplete, or obviously inac- 
curate, only 534 records were used as 
the basis of the investigation. The 
field studies were made just prior to 
the beginning of the present war, so 
that conditions have changed some- 
what, especially in 1917. Neverthe- 
less, the same basic principles hold 
true, and it is a discussion of these in 
which we are most interested. A full 
report of this farm management sur- 
vey is given in United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 492 en- 
titled, “An Economic Study of Farm- 
ing in Sumter County, Georgia.” 

The farms in the county vary great- 
ly in size, from less than 50 acres to 
over 5,000 acres in some of the plan- 
tations. One-sixth of the farms op- 
erated by white owners contained 50 
acres or less of tilled land; one- 
half of them between 51 and 150 
acres; and one in fifteen had over 400 
acres of tilled land. Two-thirds of 
the white tenants had less than 100 
acres. 

There were 12 colored owners, but 
only one had over 150 acres. The col- 
ored tenants had the smallest farms, 
88 per cent of them farming less than 
100 acres. 

Cotton is the one important crop. 
It occupied nearly 60 per cent of the 
tilled area and contributed about 90 
per cent of the total farm income, the 
tenant farms having a slightly higher 
proportion of their land in cotton 
than the owners and also receiving a 
higher percentage of their income 
from this crop. 

Corn occupied nearly 30 per cent of 
the crop area and was used almost 
entirely for livestock feed and for 
family food. As a rule the owners 
are devoting more attention to rais- 
ing corn than the tenants. 

Small grain crops are third in im- 
portance; mainly oats and some 
wheat. Cowpeas follow these grain 
crops and occupy an important place 
in the agriculture of this district. The 
other crops, such as peanuts, beans, 
sorghum, sugar cane, sweet potatoes 
znd watermelons, are grown quite 
generally on the farms but form a 
very minor part of the total crop 
wrea, as well as of the farm receipts. 

Many of these farms have an area 
devoted to growing garden vegeta- 
bles and truck crops for use in the 
home and to supply hired labor. The 
large amount of labor maintained on 
these farms makes the growing of 
these crops quite essential. The own- 
ers devote a larger proportion of the 
crop area to raising farm feeds and 
home‘supplies than do the tenants. 





Department of Agriculture 


as here set forth was made in Georgia, we 


applicable in practically -all parts ef the 


would make his business more profitable, 
close study.—The Editors.] 

Very little attention is given to the 
livestock industry. Usually enough 
cows, hogs and poultry are kept for 
family use. Hogs are the most im- 
portant and they are kept for sup- 
plying the laborers with meat. 


Systems of Tenure 


N THE investigations that the De- 

partment of Agriculture has made 
in various parts of the United States 
no region has been studied where 
there are more varied systems of 
tenure, or management, than are 
found in Sumter County, Georgia. 
Records were obtained from 534 farm 
operators, that is operators who eith- 
er own or run the farm in one way 
or another. Share croppers are not 
included in this number, as they us- 
ually receive a half of the crop for 


their labor, pay one-half of the fertil- ~ 


izer and ginning expense, while the 
operator furnishes all the capital, 
pays all expenses, other than those 
mentioned, and has full supervision 
of the business. Because the share 
cropper does not furnish anything 
but labor he bears a close relation to 
the laborer, the main difference is 


other buildings, or a total slightly 
over 80 per cent in real estate. The 
remainder of their farm investment 
was about 7% per cent in work stock, 
134 per cent in other livestock, 24% 
per cent in machinery and tools, and 
the balance in feed supplies and cash 
necessary to operate the business. 
The colored operators had a higher 
percentage of their investment in 
land, less in buildings and_ slightly 
less in work stock and machinery. 

The size of the business made little 
difference as to how the investment 
was distributed, the large plantation 
having about 80 per cent of its capital 
in real estate, the same as the smaller 
operators. However, on the larger 
farms more of this investment was in 
land and less in buildings. The value 
of the farm dwellings on the smaller 
white owner farms was $435 and on 
the largest farms was $1,314. 

All the farms with over 100 acres 
of tilled land have tenant houses 
ranging in number from 2 to 26, ac- 
cording to the size of the farm. 

In the case of the colored tenant 
farmers the amount of capital invest- 
ed by both the landlord and tenant 
ranges from about $2,000 to $7,000. 
Three-fourths of the tenants owned 
cows, eight out of every ten of them 
kept a few hogs for meat, and almost 
all of them kept from 10 to 30 chick- 
ens. 


Crop Yields Under Different Systems 


NE of the most significant find- 
ings brought out by this study 
was with respect to the crop yields 
on farms under different systems of 





A CONVENIENT COTTON GINNING RECORD 








Weight of wagon with cotton on it 
Weight of empty wagon . 


Net weight of seed cotton ... . 


Weight of bale of lint cotton 
Weight of cotton seed . . 


. . . . 


STATEMENT OF COTTON GINNED FOR 
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PRINTED CARDS LIKE THE ABOVE MAKE IT EASY TO KEEP 


ALL COTTON GINNED AND SOLD. 

ED IN VERY SMALL SPACE 
that he is paid a share of the crop for 
his services instead of wages. There- 
fore, in this study the cropper’s share 
of the crops less the expenses paid 
by him has been used as a labor ex- 
pense. 

In the case of the tenant system, the 
tenant furnishes all of the working 
capital and the landlord exercises lit- 
tle supervision. His only concern is 
that the tenant raise enough cotton 
to pay the rent. 

Of the total number of farms in- 
cluded in this business analysis of the 
agriculture of Sumter County, 317 
were operated by white and 217 by 
colored farmers. Out of the 317 white 
farmers 50 per cent were straight 
owners, that is men operating only 
their own farms; 12 per cent were 
owners who rented additional land; 
22 per cent were owners renting out 
a part of their land and 16 per cent 
were tenants. Of the 217 colored 
farmers 86 per cent were tenants; 6 
per cent owners; 5 per cent owners 
renting additional land, and 3 per 
cent owners renting out a part of 
their farm land. 


Farm Capital or Investment 


NE of the most interesting fea- 

tures of this study was the way 

the farm capital is invested. In the 

case of the white operators, two- 

thirds, or about 66 per cent of their 

total investment, was in land; 11.8 
, 


per cent in houses and 4 per cent in 


A RECORD 


OF 
CARDS FOR SEVERAL YEARS MAY BE FIL- 


management. The white owners who 
operated their farms by wage hands 
made 305 pounds of lint cotton and 16 
bushels of corn per acre, while those 
with the share cropper system made 
265 pounds of cotton and 13 bushels 
of corn, the yields of both these 
crops being slightly higher on the 
larger farms under both’ systems. 
Only in the minor crops, as sweet po- 
tatoes and cowpea hay, did we find 
the smaller farms excelling in yields. 
Thus, as a rule, the land worked by 
wage hands seems to return the 
highest yields. However, this in- 
crease in yield cannot be due to the 
superior efficiency of the wage hand 
over the share cropper for, as a rule, 
the latter is a more industrious la- 
borer. The three more vital factors 
influencing the production of the 
higher yields on land worked by 
wage hand labor are, first, closer 
supervision by the operator or man- 
ager; second, the land worked by 
wage hands usually includes the most 
fertile land on the farm; third, this 
land usually receives heavier appli- 
cations of fertilizer and may have 
more benefit from vegetable mutter 
plowed under than does land worked 
in other ways. The white tenants 
made 250 pounds of cotton and 12 
bushels of corn. 

In the case of the coloted opera- 
tors, the owners made 205 pounds of 
cotton and 8 bushels of corn and the 
colored tenants 210 pounds of cotton 
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and 9 bushels of corn. The colored 
tenant, therefore, is not getting as 
good yields as the share croppers, for 
the share croppers on the white op 
erators’ farms were getting 265 
pounds of cotton and 13 bushels of 
corn. The white tenants also get 
better yields of crops than the co!- 
ored tenants. While it is true some 
of these tenants are on the poorer 
soils, yet that is only one factor, as 
the great proportion of the colored 
tenants included in this study are 
farming on the same farms with the 
share croppers. 

Relation of the Size of the Farm Bus- 

iness to Profits 

T NATURALLY follows that when 

all the farmers in a region are do- 
ing practically the same kind of busi- 
ness, getting about the same yields 
and prices for their products, these 
having the largest business wiil make 
the largest incomes. This is univer- 
sally the case in Sumter County. The 
white owners with a farm of 50 tilled 
acres or less and a capital of $3,000 re- 
ceived $138 for their work, or, in oth- 
er words, a bare living. Those farms 
between 50 and 100 tilled acres re- 
ceived $307, and so on up until those 
operators with 450 tilled acrestand a 
capital of about $53,000 received $3,223 
for their work and supervision. Two- 
thirds of the white owners had les; 
than 150 tilled acres and their aver- 
age yearly labor income was $391. Jn 
other words, two-thirds of these 169 
white owners, aiter paying all farm 
expenses and allowing 5 per cent in- 
terest on their total investment, got 
less than $400 for their year’s wosk. 
In addition to this amount they had 
the use of a house to live in, meat 
and other animal products, fruits, 
vegetables and fuel that are furnisli- 
ed by the farm. The value of these 
items that the farm furnishes varies 
censiderably according to the stand- 
ard of living that each family main- 
tains. This part of the farm income 
is largely determined by the advan- 
tage that the farmer takes of the op- 
portunity to raise home products for 
family use and is a very important 
consideration in the standard and 
welfare of the farmers in the area. 

Again, considering the effect of size 
of the farm upon income, we find that 
the volume of business upon the 
larger farms was over four times 
that on farms of less than 150 tilled 
acres. Thus we find that the farms 
with the larger business give in pro- 
portion larger profits, provided the 
business is profitable. If, however, 
the farmer is doing a losing busines 
the less he does of it the better. 

In the case of the 186 colored ten- 
ant farmers, we find one-half of them 
on farms of 50 or less tilled acres, 
and with an average investment of 
$281 in mules, machinery and sup- 
plies, they have made an average 
family income of $301 for the year. 
The landlords on these same farms 
had an average investment of $1,749 
and made a profit of 88 per cent. 
Here again the profits of these color- 
ed tenants were in direct proportion 
to the size of the business they were 
able to handle. 

One of the most striking results 
brought out by this survey was the 
relation of the size of the farm to the 
efficient use of labor and work stock. 
Even though the smaller farms had 
about 46 per cent of their tilled area 
in cotton, while the larger farms had 
64 per cent, yet the value of the labor 
($11.79) expended per acre was prac- 
tically the same in both cases. Thu 
with practically the same amount « 
labor per tilled acre the larger farms 
are able to have 18 per cent more of 
their area in cotton. Again, on the 
smallest farms one mule works ten 
acres of cotton and eleven acres of 


mh YU 


other crops. As the farms increase 
in size the number of acres of cottoa 
per mule increases and the number 


of acres of other crops remain about 


constant until on the very large 


farms we find one mule works 19 
acres of cotton and 10 acres of other 
crops. Thus a mule on any size farm 
(Concluded on page 17, column 2.) 
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FARM MANAGEMENT EXPERIENCES 


Prize-winning Letters From Progressive Farmer Readers 








MANAGING A SMALL FARM 


How Proper Management and Rota- 
tions Have Increased Soil Efficiency 
—Maximum Yields the Result— 
First Prize Letter 

Y EXPERIENCE shows the possi- 
bilities of a small farm properly 
managed, and an economical way ‘of 

increasing soil efficiency. I have 75 

acres, 60 of which are under cultiva- 

tion. Every foot is fertile and tilla- 
ble,.and everything is made to count. 

The farm is divided into three fields: 

field A, 30 acres; field B, 20 acres; 

field C, 10 acres. 

I follow a carefully planned system 
of rotations, and find that this, with 
the manure from my livestock, keeps 
the soil up to a high state of fertility. 
The rotation is as follows: First 
year, field A, wheat, followed with 
clover, peas, etc. Field B, corn 15 
acres, oats 5 acres. Field C, cotton. 
Second year, field A, corn, 20 acres, 
cotton, 10 acres, both followed with 
rve, vetch, etc., in the fall. Field B, 
wheat. Field C, oats. Third year, 
field A, wheat followed with legume 
crops. Field B, corn 10 acres, cotton 
10'acres. Field C, clover. With this 
schedule the areas of the different 
crops vary slightly, and the varying 
conditions of feed are met by varying 
the number of livestock retained and 
fattened on the farm, and balancing, 
as far as possible, the feeds given. 
With the exception of cottonseed 
hulls and meal, I never find it neces- 
sary to purchase feed of any kind. 

Following are some average yearly 
vields of crops and production of 
livestock for sale: Wheat, 30 bush- 
els an acre; corn, 40 to 60; oats, 
60 to 85; cotton a bale an acre; 
hay sufficient for own use; potatoes, 
200 bushels an acre; livestock sold, 
20 hogs, 3 two-year-old mules; 3 cows 
with first calves; 300 dozen eggs ; 1,009 
pounds butter; 200 to 300 bushels po- 
tatoes, both Irish and sweet;. fruit 
and vegetables in varying quantities, 
besides sufficient for home use, both 
fresh and canned. 

My yearly income from the 75 acres 
is better than $3,000, and I do practi- 
cally all the work myself, do not 
work over time, am never rushed, and 
can always find time for rest and re- 
creation. I attribute my success to 
maximum soil efficiency as a result of 
proper handling. In my case, semi- 
intensive farming has paid hand- 
somely. W. H. THORP. 

Dallas, Texas, R. F. D. 5. 


SOIL-SAVING MEANS WEALTH- 
MAKING 
This Alabama Farmer Believes There 


Is no Bigger Problem Than Soil 
Conservation—Second Prize Letter 





HE soil is the farmer’s capital and 

good management demands that it 
be safeguarded. The greatest loss to 
soils of this section is through eros- 
ion. To prevent this loss on my farm, 
I terraced it. 

I ran the terrace lines on a level 
and placed one at every 10 inches of 
fall—that is, 10 inches perpendicular 
distance between them. I believe that 
when this distance is three or four 
feet. too much water collects in one 
body. 

In marking the lines, I used small 
stakes (split from shingles) which ex- 
tended 12 inches above the ground. I 
plowed the terraces until these stakes 
were covered, hence they were 12 
inches high, Across the space above 
each terrace at the end I placed poles 
or rails with soil banked against them 
to prevent soil from being washed 
around the end of the terrace. These 
terraces are in reality as broad as the 
distance between them. 

I plow the land parallel with the 


vate straight across the field. 
is particular in cultivating over the 
terrace it does not tear them down 
any worse than going parallel with 
them, and one avoids the worry of 
short, crooked rows. 

My land has not washed any since } 
terraced it, and the soil is gradually 
improving with little commercial fer- 
tilizer. 

A farm terraced in this manner is a 
foundation upon which -to build a 
permanent and profitable agricultural 
business. B. R. RICHARDSON. 

Deatsville, Ala. 


MAKING EVERYTHING COUNT 
(Third Prize Letter) 

EBSTER’S definition of the word 

efficient is producing results. I 
have known my father to have his 
binder or hay rake repaired in mid- 
winter, possibly six months before he 
would have any use for it. I thought 
this odd when a boy. I have since 
found it was one of his many forms 
of farm efficiency. When harvest 
time came my father produced re- 
sults. He was just as careful about 
his harness, plows, harrows, wagons, 
drills, etc. They were watched, and 
either repaired before breaking or 


If one 





BY KEEPING AN ACCURATE RECORD 
immediately afterward. 

Horses and stock, too, were of good 
breeding, carefully fed, watered and 
attended to, so that when occasion 
demanded it they could produce re- 
sults. Competent labor was employ- 
ed at a good price, treated as human 
beings, given a good bed and victuals, 
and kindly urged to produce results, 
which they did nine times out of ten. 

Manure, lime, clover and cowpeas 
produced results and gave my father 
soil efficiency. Neighbors sometimes 
laughed at him for plowing down 
large fields of rank clover; they said 
it should be made into hay. 

When he called upon his soil for a 
crop, provided the season was favor- 
able, it was efficient. In short, my 
father was an efficient farmer. He 
took time by the forelock and did 
things before he was driven to do 
them. My father is now too old to 
farm, and we boys are each trying to 
be “a chip from the old block,” for he 
built up a farm of two hundred and 
forty acres from soil poverty to one 
of wonderful productiveness by effi- 
ciency. C.C..CONGER, jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 





Seven Good Farm Management 
Rules 
E MAKE it a rule to break all 
weedy land before Christmas, so 
such undergrowth will be thoroughly 
decayed or rotten by spring, helping 
the land nearly as much as a light 
coat of manure. 
2. We use legume crops for a win- 
ter cover to prevent washing and 


terraces, but mark my rows and culti-leaching and also to turn under in 


OF EACH COW, 
WHICH ARE PAYING THEIR BOARD BILLS 


early spring for a green manure crop, 
if desired. This is one of the most 
economical and surest methods I 
know of to increase or keep up soil 
fertility. Cowpeas turned under are 
also fine for this purpose. 

3. We use crop rotation, never al- 
lowing the same field to be cultivated 
year after year in the same crop. 
This system will kill any land unless 
heavily fertilized and manured an- 
nually. 

4. We try to keep all stock well 
bedded at all times so as to make as 
much manure as possible for soil im- 
provement, as plenty of manure is 
one of the keys to larger crop yields. 

5. We generally have a good gar- 
den which furnishes all of the nice, 
fresh vegetables we need for home 
consumption and a good many to sell. 

6. We raise our wheat, from which 
we have the best of flour made; 
corn, from which the best water- 
ground meal is made; hogs, from 


. Which the year’s supply of the best 


“Old Virginia” cured bacon is pro- 
duced for both home use and some to 
sell. 

7. We keep all machinery housed, 
cleaned and oiled, and woodwork 
painted when not in use. We do not 
believe in allowing such expensive 


THE 
WHICH 


DAIRYMAN KNOWS 
ARE LOAFING 
material to be left outside to shelter 
hogs or a roosting place for chickens. 
WM. HART HARRISON. 
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The Wise Farmer Plans Ahead 


| ALWAYS plan my work ahead. For 
instance, in the winter season or 
after crops are laid by I make a point 
to have all my implements and har- 
ness put in shape so that no time is 
lost when the time is at hand to plant 


the seed or harvest the crop. One of 
the most important points is to al- 
ways have sharp, polished imple- 
ments. Whether it be plow or hoe, it 
must be bright and sharp to do effi- 
cient work. 

To avoid rusty tools, have at hand 
a bucket of implement paint made 
by mixing together lard and tallow, 
equal parts, and while warm add 
enough mineral paint, either Venitian 
red or yellow ochre, to make it the 
consistency of thick paint. Apply to 
the moldboard or share with a paint 
brush before leaving the field at 
night, and it matters not whether you 
are gone an hour or a month you can 
start your plow without any 
venience,—not so much as to 
off the paint. 


incon- 
scrape 


I always select my seed for plant- 
ing in the field, both corn and cotton, 
from carefully prepared seed plots. 
In my seed corn plot all inferior 
stalks are detasseled. My small grain 
is carefully run through a fanning 
mill or seed grader (a machine that 
can be owned by five or six neigh- 
bors). 

I arrange my crops so that the same 
plot of ground is not farmed in the 


Same crop two seasons in succession. 
RALPH PATTON. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Reduce the Man Power 


N NO other business is there greater 

opportunity for conserving man 
power than on the farm. When scar- 
city of labor forces us to give up the 
old way of doing things then we 
realize that the machine or the team 
is the most economical power after 
all. 

Having no help in running a two- 
horse farm except a hired boy a few 
weeks at the busiest seasons, I have 
experienced the value of having the 
work so managed as to require as 
little hand labor as practicable. 

{ find corn, small grain, and hay 
crops best suited to this system of 
farming. Cotton requires more labor 
than any other general crop and 
therefore I plant but a small acreage 
of cotton. 

Corn is an easy crop made and 
handled. One man with team can 
raise a big crop of corn and then 
seed the land to small grain without 
much drudgery work. If the land is 
put in good condition before planting, 
there is no need for hoeing—the cul- 
tivator will do the work. The corn 
harvester and shredder will take care 
of the fodder pulling and corn gather- 
ing and leave the-land in good shape 
for the disk harrow and grain drill. 
For several years I have not pulled 
fodder or husked corn because it is 
better and cheaper to have it done 
with shredder. 

I harvest small grain with binder 
and seed the land to cowpeas—keep 
the team going to make them pay 
for their keep. The peas are harvested 
with the mower and rake and seed 
can be saved from the cured vines 
without losing the hay. We are just 
beginning to realize the opportuni- 
ties for increasing the farm produc- 
tion and still reducing the man power. 


C Loe 


Using Corn Belt Methods in the 
South 


E CAME from Indiana six years 

ago, and from our experience of 
six years of farming in this state, we 
have found no reason why we should 
not use the most efficient equipment 
in the way of tools and machinery. 

In making the above statement, I 
do not refer to cotton farming, as we 
have not attempted to grow cotton, 
but have confined our work to the 
growing of grain crops, -hay and live- 
stock. 

Believing efficiency in farming is as 
essential as in any other line, we 
brought with us and used the big 
tools and implements we used in the 
North. 

We broke our land flat with a 14- 
inch sulky plow, plowing as deeply 
as we could, and with disk and 
smoothing harrow working it into 
good condition. 

If we planted corn on the land 
thus prepared, we used a two-horse 
check-row corn planter, and cultivat- 
ed it with a two-horse cultivator, very 
seldom using a hoe, which is such an 
expensive tool, and gathered it by 
shucking it in the field and find the 
corn weevil to bother much less when 
put in the crib in this condition. We 
also find that the Negro laborer, if 
worth keeping in your employ at all, 
can in a short time, if properly in- 
structed, use any and all these tools 
efficiently, from the sulky plow to 
the shucking peg. He not only can 
use them but takes great pride in 
both the quality and quantity of the 
work he can do. 





F. O LINDSEY. 
West Point, Miss. 
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MAKE A BUSINESS PARTNER OF THE TENANT 


Mutua! Fair Dealing Between Landlord and Tenant the Only Safe 
Way—tTreat the Tenant Right and the Chances Are He Will Treat 
You Right—How a Bonus System Succeeded 


that ‘bee stout it is a cital o 
and tenants, in the belief that it 

AM, to begin with, an 

landlord. My farm of 
acres in cultivation is some 200 
miles from where I live, and I see 
it on an average of once every five 
or six weeks. This is the first year I 
have managed the property. 

T have this year four tenants—two 
white and two colored. The white 
tenants work one mule each, one of 
the Negroes one, and the other Ne- 
gro, who has a large family, three 
mules. In 1916, because of excessive 
rains and the boll weevil, all four of 
these men combined made less than 
five bales of cotton, and not enough 
corn to furnish bread half the year. 
Consequently they were to “furnish” 
practically from the jump. 


I ac al tact \ 

has suggestions that 
absentee- 
about 150 


Let me say here that I’m one land- 
lord who doesn’t believe the average 
Southern tenant gets a square deal. 
This is not saying that the average 
tenant is any better than the average 
landlord, for he isn’t. Both are just 
human, with the frailties of human- 
kind. But because of his helpless eco- 
nomic condition, the average tenant is 
too often “skinned.” Time prices weigh 
down crushingly upon him, interest 
rates-average high, and it is a fact 
that sometimes his account is so 
padded that the end of the season 
finds him barely breaking even, no 
mitter how good his crop was. 


The Landlord Must Set the Example 


as 


ta the other hand there are worth- 
less “skinning” tenants—men who 
have no sense of honor, no regard 
for their obligations, who gulley 
fields, and beat and otherwise mis- 
treat work stock. So, after all, I be- 
lieve I’m right in saying any 100 
landlords put alongside any 100 ten- 
ants from the same section will av- 
erage about the same in’so far as 
business morality is concerned. 

3ut the point I’m trying to make ts 
this: the landlord ought to be a little 
better man than his tenant. In fact 
he’s got to be, if he wins and holds 
the tenant’s respect aid confidence. 
As every father should be to his son, 
so should the landlord be to his ten- 
ant: a man above al! petty, mean, 
dishonorable things or practices. 

Now the reader needn’t infer that 
I’m saying I’m inherently possessed 
of ail these good qualities; but I do 
say that simple justice between man 
and man, no matter if one of the men 
is an ignorant Negro tenant, is not 
only good morals but good business. 
It pays, if that argument is needed. 

Proceeding on this basis, I resolved 
in the beginning that every dollar of 
profit that came to me would come 
out of the soil and not out of the ten- 
ant in the form of high time prices. 
My aim was to farm the land, not 
the man. 


4 Per Cent Interest 


ORK, paid for in cash, was furn- 
ished each man until the crop sea- 
son began. Then at the beginning of 
each month an agreed-upon amount 
of money was sent each tenant to 
buy his monthly supplies. 
paying cash for all purchases, my 
men have been able to save at least 
25 or 30 per cent over time prices. I 
charge them a flat interest rate of 4 
per cent on all money so advanced. 

In buying fertilizers, I bought by 
the carload and gave them the bene- 
fit of carlot prices, with interest at 4 
per cent. When my tenants saw ni- 
trate of soda, for which they had 
paid $70 a ton, sell in the local market 
at $100 a ton, I think they were con- 
vinced that I was trying to practice 
the “square deal” with them. 

Our farming is done strictly on the 
half-and-half basis that nearly every 
Southern farmer is familiar with, and 
our crops are cotton, 


corn, velvet 


of this lette has requested that his 1 


By thus | 


rs 


not be iblished, though we assure our reade 
! f both landlords 


mend this article to the attention ¢ 
will hel» them The Editors. } 
beans, oats and peas. Of course the 
half-and-half system is a profit- 
sharing system, but I went still fur- 
ther in my efforts to get each man to 
do his level best, with the following 
plan: 

Each tenant who made six bales of 
catton, averaging not less than 475 
pounds each, to the mule was to get 
as a bonus $10 in gold, and $5 in gold 
for each additional bale. Thus the 
tenant working three mules, provid- 
ed he made 18 bales, would receive 
$30 as a bonus, with a $5 bonus for 
each bale additional. 

In going over all these plans with 
my tenants, | emphasized the fact 
that my aim was neither charity nor 
philanthropy, but business; that I 
wanted a profit for myself and for 
them, and that the best way I knew 
to get this was for every man to do 
his honest best. My aim throughout 
has been to have each man have a 
sense of responsibility. For instance, 
each tenant has kept the mule he has 


worked, feeding and caring for it, us- 
ing it to go town on Saturday and 
to carry his family to church on 
Sunday. I told them that I wanted 
them to use the mules as if they were 


their own, and to treat them likewise. 
There has not 


been a sore-should- 
ered mule in the bunch all the year, 
and all are in good shape now. : 

In everything else as well, I have 
tried to have my tenant feel that he 
is my business partner; 
working 
good. 


that we are 
together for our mutual 
Terraces have been plowed up 
high and wide, fence rows have been 
cleaned out, thickets and waste 
places have been taken in, and, on 
the whole, my land is in decidedly 
better shape than it was a year ago. 

Another thing, I have not been 
slow in giving praise where praise 
has been due. | feel that my men 
have done some really excellent 
work, and when I have seen some- 
thing particularly good I haven’t hes- 
itated to tell them so. A man who 
works hard six days in the week is 
glad to have a word of praise, and I 
say give it to him. Of course when 
I have seen something going wrong I 
have said so, but it’s mighty poor 
business to put a sting into your 
words. “Don’t you think such and 
such a way would be better?” or 


(7) 967 
something like that, usually is suffi- 
Ci€iHt. 

Some of the Results 
JOW for results, for 


all, count. ¢ 


results, after 
otton is our cash crop, 
and it is about cotton I will tell. 

It is of course too early at the time 
this is written to state exactly what 
ytelds will be. but picking is well ad- 
vanced, and I’m practically 
of the following, with possible in- 
creases of from 20 to 30 per cent in 
the yields as estimated: 

Tenant A, working three mules, 
will certainly make 20 bales. This 
will mean that he gets $40 in gold as 
prize money and, since his “run,” in- 
cluding fertilizers, amounts to enly 
about $250, he will, at present prices 
for lint and seed, have something 
like $1,000 in clear cash at the end 
of the year. He will also have plenty 
of corn for bread. 

Tenants B, C, and D, each working 
one mule, are now certain of ten 
bales each. This will mean for each 
of them $30 in gold as prize money, 
and as they owe less than $150 each, 
they will have clear at the end of the 
seagon about $500 each, with plenty 
of corn to do them. 

“Your tenants have so much money 
(Concluded on page 23, column 4) 
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Electric Light 


Low-Cost, Safe and Sure 


farms 








| economy and luxury. 


For seven years Lalley-Light has 


been in practical use on the farms. 


During that time it has rolled up a 
| record of economy, reliability, long 


life and satisfaction which we be- 


Though among the first—if not the 
very first—farm electric plants, no 
experimental problems were left for 


| the farmer to pay for. 


| lieve to be without an equal. 
| 
| 
| 


| Machines sold four, five, six, even 
seven years ago are still giving sat- 


This 


isfactory, economical service. 


Lalley Electro-Lighting Corporation, 


Lalley-Light points the way to a nation of electric lighted 


Its simplicity, its safety—its low operating cost—are fast up- 
setting the old idea that electric light is a high-priced luxury. 


Instead, farmers who enjoy it and employ it, consider it an 


could not be true if Lalley-Light 
were less of a quality product. It 
has an especially-designed, high- 
speed, frequent-impulse engine, com- 
pletely equipped with big ball bear- 
ings, and with a governor 97 per 
cent accurate. 


Lalley-Light is steady and bright. 
It is safe. It is sure. It is the cheap- 
est, when all its advantages are tak- 
en into account. 


Send the coupon now for the book 
of owners’ testimonials and com- 


plete Lalley-Light details. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Speed Your 
Chores by 
Lalley-Light 


Spend All 
Day in the 
Fields 


Plant is 27 Inches Long, 14 Inches Wide, 
21 Inches High 


ee es ee ee es ee eee 

Lalley Electro-Lighting Corpora- 
tion, 1837 Mt. Elliott Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Please send me the complete 
Lalley-Light catalog, which tells 
how electricity saves time and 
money on the farm, and the book 
of owners’ letters. 
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Is the Enemy on Your Farm? 


This is a war of endurance. Men and money are impor- 
tant but—food counts most, Soldiers who fight must eat. So 
must their dependents at home. The world must be fed. 

Every idle acre of reclaimable land on your farm aids the enemy. 
Every acre of untilled soil deprives many needy mouths of food. 

The sinking of each food ship is a disaster, but the idle acres of 
America could grow more food per year than all of the enemy*s sub- 
marines can destroy. Fight the enemy now, with 
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RED CROSS FARM POWDER 


It is the most efficient reclaimer of cut over, boulder strewn or swamp 
land. It helps to solve the labor problem, enabies one man to do the 
work of many and does it better and quicker, 
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Get our big book free Write immediately for your copy of 
THE GIANT LABORER NO. 177 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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DELCO-LIGHT brings 
the comforts and con- 
veniences of city life to 
the farm home— 

It betters living conditions 
and at the same time actually 
pays for itself— 

DELCO-LIGHT provides 
plenty of safe, bright electric light— 

DELCO-LIGHT current pumps the water, 
operates the electric fan, the washing machine, 
churn, cream separator and other labor saving 
devices— 

It saves time — Does the work of an extra 








hand—Makes the home convenient and com- 
fortable—And does it all for a few cents a day. 


Price $350 and $420 f. o. b. Dayton, Ohio 
except Western U. S. and Canada 
Write for descriptive booklet 
THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 





H. R. Colby, 251 East Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. = 
The Domestic Electric Co., F. K. Runyan, Pres., 66 West Mitchell St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Exton Rouge, La, 
Nortolk, Va. 

Light & Power C 
218 West First 


. L. Trant, 442 Granby Si., 
Home 





George M. Foos, 203 Third St., 





S. OG. Lindeman, 


Mor., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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“the DELCQ-LIGHT « 
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Send in your renewal. - Get up a club and get a reward. 
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XXXV.—Systems of Farming as They Affect Soil Fertility 


By TAIT BUTLER 








HOW TO GET RICH LANDS — | 
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INCE this issue of The Progress- 
ive Farmer is especially devoted 
to questions of farm management, 


| . . . - 
| we shall devote this article to a brief 
| discussion 


of the maximum cotton 
acreage consistent with increasing 
and maintaining soil fertility. 


scussion of farm 


In any dis manage- 
ment, as applied to the South, cotton 
production must be dealt with. It is 
not only the principal crop of the 
South, but the best of all field crops. 
For many years the cotton farmer 
has maintained that cotton product- 
ion does not fit in with any other 
money crop or system of farming. 
The South has quite generally accept- 
ed this theory and in its farming act- 
ed accordingly. Only in recent years 


has there been any general dissent 
from this view or any very general 
departure from its practice. We, 


therefore, have the record establish- 


| ed by this system of farm manage- 


ment, so far as it has affected soil 
fertility, during the last half century, 
in the crop yields produced. Below 
we give the average yields of cotton, 
and oats per acre the first 
and last decades of a 50-year period 
and also for the decades giving the 
lowest and highest average yields of 
these crops. 


tor 











Cotton Corn Oats 
Pounds! Bushels| SBushels 
Last decade 196,-1918...) 181.5 18.37 |} 20.50 
F decade 1866-1875... 176.4 15.97 16.07 
Decace of lowest yields. . 171.4 14.97 13.82 
Decade of highest yields.| 182.6 18.87 20.50 





In the yields of corn and oats there 
has been a substantial increase during 
the last decade over any other decade 
of the 50-year period, the 
during the last ten-year period over 
the first ten-year period 1.9 
bushels of corn and 4.43 bushels of 
oats per acre. There is also an increase 
of 5.1 pounds of lint cotton during the 


last ten-year period over the first ten- 


increase 


being 


year period, but a decrease of 1.1 
pounds below the highest ten-year 
average. The following facts should 








be given their due weight of intluence 
in considering this record. 

First, as to cotton: The 
vil has reduced the yields in a part of 
the territory during the last two ten- 
year periods. On the other hand 
there was a tremendous increase in 
the use of commercial and other fer- 
tilizers during the last ten-year per- 
iod as compared with the first ten 
year period. It is certain that 
better varieties, better better 
cultivation, etc., have been used dur- 
ing the last ten-year period. 

As to corn, the influence of the 
boys’ corn club work, better seed, bet- 


boll wee- 


} 
aiso 


seed, 


ter cultivation and a larger use of 
fertilizers have all had a tendency to 
increase yields independent of soul 


fertility. With oats, fall seeding and 


more fertilizers have tended to in- 
crease yields. 

We think it best that each reader 
draw his own conclusions from these 
facts; but as to the writer, he feels 
quite certain from this record, that 
under the idea that cotton farming 
does not fit well into any other crop 


which 
ertility 
i rather than 


ping systein and the practice 
this idea has 
has materially d« 
increased. This Southern idea 


created, our soil 


crease 




















management has had a ( 
rial for a period of 50 y« \ 

1 te " a oat al 
we have the record, and the s rty 
SA ‘ cA. =s ho. daemal failuz 
years proved it such a a 4i Taiiure 
and brought Southern soil fertility to 
such a low condition th na saw 
the need fo a € ¢ the 
slightly increased yields of corn and 
oats for the last ten 

Now, cotton as have stated is 
the best general field crop known to 
the agricultural world, and it is right 
and necessary that it should remain 
the chief money crop of the South. 
The farm management problem of 


there 


greatest interest to the South, 
fore, is how to continue a large pro- 
} duction 


of cotton and increase soil 





fertility. It is necessary that we in- 
crease soil fertility, not simply main- 
tain tt, for our present yields are 
manifestly below a profitable basis at 
normal prices. 

For the cotton farmer, we must 
conclude that he should grow all the 
cotton possible and still increase his 
soil fertility. It is probably sound 
business for him to also grow the 
feed and food crops required for use 
on the farm, as well as to increase his 
soil fertility, but that is for the pres- 
ent outside our discussion. 

The problem is to grow all the cot- 
ton practicable so long as we increase 
soil fertility. We may assume, as ac- 
cepted by all, that to permanently in- 
crease soil fertility the cotton farmer 
must grow legumes to replace the 
nitrogen removed by the cotton crop 
and by leaching, and must replace the 
other plant food removed in some 
commercial form. Also, that he may 
temporarily, and perhaps for the life 
time of the present owner, increase 
fertility or at least his yields simply 
by the growing of legumes. 

Can legumes enough be grown to 
increase the nitrogen and humus sup- 
plies and still grow cotton on the land 
year after year? In the Southern half 
of the Cotton Belt before the coming 
of the boll weevil this possibly could 
have been done, but was not done, for 
the one-crop farmer has always been 
careless of his soil fertility. In the 
presence of the boll weevil or in the 
northern half of the Cotton Belt, we 
do not think it practicable to grow 
enough legumes to increase the nitro- 
gen and humus supplies and grow cot- 
ton on the land every year. If this be 
true, then the problem becomes one 
of selecting a cropping system which 
will keep up the nitrogen and humus 
supplies and still grow a maximum of 
cotton, or place cotton on the land as 
often as practicable. 

We may then ask the question, can 
sufficient legumes be grown to serve 
the purposes of soil improvement and 
grow cotton on the land two years 
out of three? Let us examine a few 
examples: Suppose crimson clover is 
sowed in the cotton and plowed under 
the next spring and corn and velvet 
beans, or corn and soy~beans planted 
in the rows together and peas sowed 
broadcast at laying by time. Will 
one crop of crimson clover, one crop 
of corn stalks, beans and cow- 
peas; or one crop of crimson clover 
and one crop of corn stalks and vel- 
vet beans, together with two crops 
of cotton stalks, supply sufficient ni- 
trogen and humus for the three-year 
period to maintain the supplies need- 
ed to permanently increase soil fer- 
tility? If 30 bushels of corn and 1800 
pounds of seed cotton are 


SOV 


removed, 


enough nitrogen must be gathered 
from the air by the legumes to re- 
place the 65 to 70 pounds removed 


in these crops and also replace the 
losses from leaching. In 
it will probably be necessary for the 
legumes to gather at least 100 pounds 
of nitrogen from the air to replace 
the nitrogen removed by 

and lost by leaching. 1T 
for only about on 


other words, 


the crops 


1s provides 





lost by leaching as is ret th 
crops, but possibly such a cropping 
system would reduce the losses from 
leaching to that comparatively small 
amount. To gathe lis amount ol 


nitrogen from the air from three to 
4 j 
1 


five tons of legumes or hay 





air-dry 
would have to be produced, and it is 
ery doubtful if the two crops of le 
rumes could do it Moreover, there 
ould bea faitur of the crimson 
( e! me j s and on the whole 
we do not believe such a cropping 
system would permanently increase 
the supplies of nitrogen. 
Other cropping systems or rota- 
tions might be tried. If no crop is re- 
moved the one year out of three, 
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which the land does not grow cotton, 
and all the legumes are plowed under, 
the nitrogen supplies may be main- 
tained or even increased. But here 
comes in the question, will such a 
cropping system pay better than a 
system in which cotton is grown on 
he land less frequently? ~Also as 
bearing on this problem, will it pay 
better to turn the legumes under than 
to use them in some other way, such 
as the feeding of the work animals 
or other livestock? Into this prob- 
lem also comes the question as to 
whether the poor man can afford to 
make this investment in his land, or 
can he live without getting something 
from the land every year, which he 
must do if ali the crops are plowed 
under one year im three. 


the 


This idea of growing all the cotton 
possible, so long as soil fertility is 
taken care of, must completely ignore 
the question of the production of the 
feed supplies except as they may be 
produced without lessening the acre- 
age to cotton. 

We believe that the record of prac- 
tical experience for 50 years and the 
basic scientific facts underlying the 
practice, as affecting soil fertility, 
show conclusively that it is not prac- 
ticable to grow cotton on the land 
two years out of three, if soil fertility 
is to be economically increased. Some 
men may do it, but the experience 
and the facts show that the average 
farmer has not done it. 

We might next consider the policy 
of growing cotton on. the land one 
year out of two or two years out of 
four. The same facts and principles 
must be applied to obtain a correct 


answer to this question as we have 
applied to the other one, without go- 
ing into its discussion, we think it 
quite possible, and even practicable, 
to grow cotton on land one-half the 
time and increase soil fertility in an 
economical way. There may be 
grounds for serious doubt if such a 
cropping system would increase: soil 
fertility the most economically, or if 
it would be the most profitable sys- 


tem of farming. Whén the legumes 
are grown and plowed under only 
their fertilizer value is obtained; 
whereas, when they are grazed on 


the land or fed and the manure re- 
turned the feeding value and a part of 


their fertilizer value are obtained. 
These latter two, together, usually 
give more profitable results than 


when only the fertilizer value is ob- 
tained. Yet, on most Southern lands, 
whenever the farmer can make the 
investment in the land and can live 
without any cash returns from the le- 
gume crops it will pay him to turn 
them under for a few years or until 
his land is made sufficiently fertile to 
produce more profitable crops; but 
the time will certainly come, if this 
practice be followed for a number of 
years, when it will be found most 
profitable to obtain the feeding value 
of a part of the legume crops. 

Of course, the cotton farmer will 
deny this, and will reject as ridiculous 
any cropping system which does not 
put cotton on the land more than half 
the time. This has always been the 
attitude of the one-trop farmer, but 
the records also show that he has al- 
ways been a soil robber, for his crop 
yields have always decreased from 
soil depletion. 








FARM MANAGEMENT AT SUNNY HOME 


Mr. French Tells Progressive Farmer Readers About Some of His 
Management Problems and How He Has Met Them 


By A. L. French, 


ARM management is perhaps the 
broadest subject with which 


farmers, writers on farm subjects, 
and lecturers 
whole 


have to deal; in fact 
matter of farm economy 
from start to fin- 
ish comes under 
this broad head. 
Several phases of 
this broad subject 
have been so long 
studied by the wri- 
ter that their dis- 
cussion has. be- 
come almost that 
tiresome thing 

MR. FRENCH called a _ hobby. 
More than fifteen years ago he wrote 
an article for The Progressive Farm- 
er setting forth his views concerning 
the wasteful practice of working our 
fields in little patches or plots when 
careful thought would show how the 
fields might be doubled, trebled, or— 
in some cases—made ten times the 
size they were originally. At that 
time the writer, fresh from working 
large fields, was compelled to work 
around stumps, rocks, ditches and 
brush patches; and the substance of 
the article in question was the cry of 
his practical soul against the extrava- 
gant waste of labor involved in such 
farm practice. 


the 





And during the past years every 
rock ledge that has been removed, 
every stump that has been dug out, 
every open ditch that has been blind- 
ed, has had back of it the determina- 
tion of the farmer to make of his 
farm a business proposition as far as 
its cultivation was concerned. The 
nearer to his ideal the work of the 
years have carried him the more 
firmly convinced has he become that 
a properly ordered farm plant is one 
of the strongest leads toward correct 
farm management. This applies not 
alone to the freeing of the fields of 


obstructions but to the proper ar- 
rangement of the fields with refer- 
ence to the farm storage place or 
places, that no unnecessary labor 


should be required to bring the crops 


from the broader fields and to return | 


the farm manures, 
back to them. 


fertilizers, etc., 





At no time since I began planning 
farm work for myself, more than 35 
years ago, has it been so important 
to arrange fields and farm so as to 
make every lick count as it is in this 
year of 1917, when the whole world is 
on fire and when for the farmer to 
withhold from the world a measure 





of his potential strength means al- 
most sin. Nothing, in my opinion, 
would add so much to the accom- 
plishment of the average farmer as 
to cut routine or habit out of his 
farm practice and substitute in their 
stead thought. I am _ compelled 
to take myself in hand and ask my- 
self the direct question, why am I 
doing this thing in this way and is 
there a more economical and reason- 
able method I can employ that will 
with the same expenditure of energy, 
accomplish greater results. It has 
helped me greatly when I have made 
these self-searching studies, and has 
brought me many times to the reali- 
zation of the fact that, on the larger 
fields, machines should be used more 
largely to replace “main strength and 
” And, too, hard think- 
ing has kept me many times from the 
purchase of machines that were not 
quite so well fitted as others to do 
the work required of them in our line 
of endeavor. 


awkwardness. 


When one cuts out all pre-conceived 
notions and begins to really study his 
farm practice, he begins to realize 
what a complicated thing the modern 
farm is; how no single practice or 
crop can be considered alone, but 
how every move made must be con- 
sidered in its relation to other neces- 
sary farm practice. For example, the 
cultivation of a hoed crop should be 
considered as part preparation for 
another crop that is to follow if the 
most economical crop preparation be 
accomplished; the seeding of grass 
and the clovers must be undertaken 
not with the single thought of hay- 
making but with the understanding 
also, of their relations to soil im- 
provement and the elimination of soil 
washing—a forward-looking idea. 

For what a wonderful part rich soil 
plays in successful farm management. 
Given a naturally rich soil, a man can 
make a fairly good living with his 
eyes shut to nearly all that is consid- 
ered necessary in modern farm prac- 
tice—a living that it will tax a good 
farmer working with the most mod- 
ern methods on naturally poor soil to 
equal. 


So it goes without saying that farm 
management that leaves out of ac- 
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count the maintenance and increase 
of soil fertility is a wrong system— 
sinful indeed I believe in that it robs 
the future to give ease and plenty to 
the present. And history shows that 
soil-robbing to make rich the robber 
makes poverty and hardship for his 
successor within from one to three 
generations and a farmer, a commun- 
ity, or a state that robs the earth of 
a God-given fertility, returning little 
or nothing for the wealth removed, 
has little of which to boast. 


Thus economically ‘employing labor 
in building terraces, furthering per- 
manent drainage projects, growing 
soil-building and soil-preserving crops 
may be considered good farm man- 
agement if taken by itself, but would 
be considered better practice if other 
ends besides that of soil-building 
should be economically served at the 
same time. For instance, the soii- 
building and soil-binding crops be 
made to produce food while perform- 
ing their major function—that of soil 
improvement—through growing or 
fattening animals, a thing of the very 
greatest importance in proper farm 
management. A thing that has both- 
ered me as much as any other single 
matter connected with the subject 
and that has, lam sure from wide ob- 
servation, bothered others—is the 
simple matter of performing the sev- 
eral classes of farm work at the ex- 
act time when the labor expended 
will accomplish the greatest results; 
for instance to do plowing just at 
the one time when the soil is in the 
very best condition to break, to har- 
row that field: when one harrowing 
will do the most execution, to culti- 
vate a hoed crop just when that oper- 
ation will do the most execution in 
killing weeds and fining soil particles, 
and other matters, a thousand of 
which come up for solution on the 
modern farm every year, the proper 
handling of which makes for effi- 
ciency and the fumbling of which is 
the too common practice. Earnest 
thought sent out ahead of one’s work 
for a day, a week, a month, a year, 
or for years helps greatly in making 
these matters work out to bring best 
results at the least cost for labor of 
the main strength sort. 


































The roomy, powerful Apperson fits in with the 
and the practical business sense and success of the Southerner of today. 
Its style, beauty, comfort, power and ECONOMY make a direct appeal to 





best traditions of the old South, 


the man who wants the best at a fair, honest price. 
The wheelbase is 130 inches—plenty of room for seven passengers. 
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Abortion 
In Cattle 


High Meat and Milk Prices 
Make Abortion Control 
Doubly Necessary 


Authorities are alarmed at the in- 
creasing losses caused by contagious 
abortion. Some state it is causing 
more damage to livestock than tuber- 
culosis. 

Careful breeders are realizing that 
meat and milk products. will continue 
to mean more and more money to 
them. They are accordingly taking 
active steps to systematically and 
efficiently stamp out abortion from 
their herds. 


Research men of the United States | 
government and other institutions as- | 


no absolute abor- 
authorities agree 
be controlled and 


sert that there is 
tion “cure,” but all 
that abortion can 
the losses stopped. 

No serum or vaccine has been found 
that gives any protection. These au- 
thorities all recommend that a thor- 
ough system of sanitation be fol- 
lowed on every farm, including treat- 
ment of bull, cows, calves and build- 
ings. 
of controlling and preventing. Abor- 
tion—Sterility—Premature Birth—Re- 
tained Afterbirth in cows and White 
Scours in calves. These all seeni to be 
symptoms showing the presence of 
Abortion germs. 


In the case of abortion itself the 


germs inhabit and develop in the al- | 


buminous matter in the tissue lining 
of the uterus and vagina and here is 
where the fight for control must be 
efficiently and systematically waged. 
The germs produce an acid slime or 
discharge which eats the lining of the 
uterus and vagina and prevents heal- 
ing of the torn, raw membranes. 

To correct this condition, B-K, the 
powerful antiseptic, used as a douche, 
_kills the abortion germs, dissolves the 
albumin, removes the slime, neutra- 
lizes the acid, cleans the tissue, and 
thereby puts the organs in a condi- 
tion for natural healing. 

B-K does not irritate, but is sooth- 
ing and healing to torn membranes, 
and does not cause straining. Other 
substances nach as carbolic acid, 
cresol, iodine, etc., are more or less 
irritating, do not dissolve 


‘but tend to coagulate or . thicken 













of the germs and thorough cleansing 
of the infected tissues. 

B-K is a powerful germ-killer. Its remark- 
able germ-killing st h is plainly rn 1arked 
and guaranteed on €¢ y package, B-K con- 
tains no poison, acid nor oil—it is clear and 
clean as water and as essy to use. B-K may 
be used freely in the drinking water, helping 
to destroy the germs which accumulate in 
the tanks; may also be used effectively to 





disinfect the buli 
B-K is handy. 

ready for use by 

your treatment 


and wash calves at birth. 
You have’in one jug, all 
y mixing with water, 
* calves, cows and bulls; 
also the best disinfectant you can possibly 
have for general use—no special mixing of 
various ingredients—saves trouble and mis- 
takes—insures promptness, accuracy, Ccon- 
venience and successful results. 

Contagious 
controlled in 





abortion is being 
many herds by following our 
simple plan with B-K. One man writes: “I 
have been using B-K according to directions 
and: the results have been very gratifying. 
My cows have every one passed the time for 
aborting and are calving all right in a nat- 
ural way. I had lost $1,500.00 on my cows 
and feel that B-K has cleaned up the trouble 
entirely.’”’ 

B-K is 


successfully 








sold by dairy and farm supply 
houses, druggists, general stores, etc., every- 
where. If your dealer does not have it, send 


us his name. 


‘Clean and Clear 
as Water 


Write for testimony 
of userg and rea- 
sons why B-K_ is 
used so successfully 
in this work. 

Send for these use- 
ful booklets. 


Bulletin No. 52 


Contagious Abortion— 
Prevention and Control 


Bulletin No. 136 


Calf Seours—How to 
Save Every Calf 


Awarded Gold Medal at the Pan.-Pac. Expo. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 


4100 §S. Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 











This is the oaly certain means | 


| hogs 
| balance hand fed in the best possible 





albumins, | L : t J 
| grain required to produce a unit of 
them, thereby preventing destruction | 


FATTENING PIGS 


| Finish Them With: the Self-feeder 


and Save Grain—Fat Must Be Put 
on Rapidly 


HERE is no advantage in skimp- 
ing the pig when it comes time to 
fatten him, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture points out. 
During the growing period of his life, 
pastures with little grain were in or- 
der, for scale and constitution were 
the main objects to be obtained. The 


| last few weeks before butchering the 


idea is to hay on 
fat, to increase 
high-priced lard, 


a good covering of 
the proportion of 
and to add tender- 


| ness and palatability to the meat. A 


| fat hog sells to much better advan- 
tage on the market for these very 
reasons, 

To add this fat rapidly and most 


economically, we must feed an abund- 
ance of grain. The self-feeder is sim- 
ply a device to keep before the pigs a 
constant supply of feed, in order that 
they may eat of such feeds in such 
quantities as they desire. 

Results Obtained with a Self-feeder 


A BRIEF resume of results obtained 
by experiments with over 275 
, part of them self-fed and the 


manner, shows: 

First, that in comparison with the 
hand-fed pigs, the self-fed pigs ate 
grain 19 per cent more rapidly; 

Second, that they gained weight 28 
per cent more rapidly; 

And last, that they consumed only 
92 per cent as much grain in gaining 
100 pounds. 

This shows three very definite ad 
vantages in the use of the self-feeder. 
Pigs fed in this manner wiil eat more 
grain per day than under any other 
method of feeding. This maximum 
consumption is not wasteful of grain; 
in fact it saves grain; for an increase 
of 19 per cent in the-rate of eating 
caused an increase of 28 per cent in 
the rate of gaining. The object in feed- 
ing is to put on fat as rapidly and 
with as little grain as possible. A 


| method which will increase the rate 


of gaining 28 per cent and at the 
same time decrease by 8 per cent the 


gain is certainly worthy of cofsider- 


| ation. 
Fill part of the self-feeder with 
corn or Similar carbonaceous feed 


| and the other part with protein sup- 


plement; 
is kept 


also take care to see that it 
filled. Induce well-grown 
shoats to eat when and what they 
choose, and save grain, save labor, 
and get your hogs to market at the 


| earliest possible date. 





“SUSSEX COUNTY LIVESTOCK 
ASSOCIATION” 


It Decided on Red Polls, Holstein- 


Friesians, Berkshires, Duroc-Jer- 
seys, Shropshires, Etc. 
T HAS been rumored in the years 


past that stock-raising in Tide- 
water Virginia would never come to 
pass on account of our not having 
pastures to run the cattle on. Cer- 
tainly this has been true in the past, 
but during the past two years several 
demonstrations along the line of 
grading up cattle, and providing pas- 
tures on fields which have been turn- 
ed out to grow up in pine brush, by 
cutting these out and cleaning up the 
field and then seeding it down into 
some of the robust growing grasses 
have proved that even in the Tide- 
water section cattle raising can be 
made profitable. If cattle raising can 
be made profitable in the bluegrass 
section of the state,where lands sell 
for $100 to $200 per acre, we can seed 
our cheap lands down into grass and 





make it a profitable industry in this 
section. 

These demonstrations during the 
past two years have been very satis- 


factory 


and one result is seen in the 
recent meetings held in Sussex Coun- 
ty to organize a Livestock Associ- 
ation. After holding about ten local 
meetings in every section of the 
county a county meeting was called 
at the court house, and with the as- 
sistance of Professor Bishop of the 
Extension Division of V. P. I. we or- 
ganized a “Sussex County Livestock 
Association,” selected our breeds 
for the county the following: Red 
Poll for beef, Holstein-Friesians for 
the dairy, English Berkshires and Du- 
roc-Jerseys as breeds from which we 
hope to build up bacon factories, 
Shropshire sheep, the White Leghorn 
and Rhode Island Reds for poultry. 
Already considerable interest in poul- 
try has been manifested, until this 
branch of the association has been 
put on a commercial basis. 


as 


The object of the association is to 


put better livestock of the breeds 
nientioned on every farm, by placing 


pure-bred males in every district in 
the reach of the farmers. In addition 
to this, monthly meetings will be held 
and at these meetings records of 
feeding demonstrations will be dis- 
cussed and the very best methods of 
feeding will be practiced. Not only 
do we hope to better our farms by 
increasing the fertility, but we hope 
to be able to utilize the waste lands 
of the county to a better advantage 
than in the past, and in this way bet- 
ter our labor conditions, and make 
the labor more profitable. All live- 
stock grown for the market will be 
graded, and marketed codperatively 
as we are now doing the eggs from 
the Sussex County White Leghorn 
Association, and in this way get the 
best prices and at the same time en- 
able the small producer market 
profitably. All products will be 
marketed through the Produce Ex- 


to 


changes now located in various parts- 


of the country, and by so doing we 
hope to soon make Sussex County 
famous for its livestock and Codp- 
erative Marketing Exchanges. 
K. N. ELLIS, County Agent. 
Sussex Co., Va. 


Beef Cattle Subiseeis at Farmers’ 
Convention 


NE of the int eresting and educa- 

tional features of the 
lina Boys’ and Girls’ 
and Farmers’ Convention was the 
splendid exhibits of pure-bred beef 
cattle. This exhibit consisted of Her- 
eford cattle furnished by Lake La- 
tham Farm of Mebane, and Aberdeen- 
Angus secured from Pilot Stock Farm, 
Salisbury. These farms possess some 
of the best cattle of these breeds 
found anywhere in the South and the 
Owners are due much credit for the 
public spirit shown in sending the 
cattle for use in instructing the boys 
and girls. 

Thursday morning in a Beef Cattle 
Conference with the Farm Demon- 
stration Agents, Prof. R. S. Curtis 
outlined the work that the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, 
is doing to save from slaughter thous- 
ands of head of high-grade breeding 


cattle in the drouth-stricken area of 


Texas. It is hoped that, through the 
efforts of the county agents and the 
Office of Beef Cattle Field Work, 
many of these cattle will be brought 
to North Carolina where they will be 
retained in our breeding herds. 

Mr. -L. -I. Case, Beef Cattle Field 
Agent, also made many important 
suggestions looking to better beef 
cattle in North Carolina. 





KNEW HIS BUSINESS 


“But you are sure that I shall recover ?’® 
the patient asked anxiously. “I heard that 
sometimes you have given a wrong diagno- 
sis and oentse a patient for 








afterw s died very suddenly of typhoid 
fever.”” 

“You have been scandalously 
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THE FARM ORGANIZED FOR 1918 


A Working Plan for a One-family, Two-horse Farm in the Southeast 
—Study It and See if You Can Fit It to Your Own Conditions 


By J. M. Johnson, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


OT within the fifty years just 
Nes has there been as_ urgent 

need of a well and efficiently or- 
ganized system of agriculture as at 
the present and for the next few 
years. The world wants more of our 
products than ever before and more 
from other-sections which heretofore 
have been supplying us much that we 
should have grown ourselves. Not 
only is there a call for our products, 
but an unprecedented demand for 
our laborers to go to other fields 
must be recognized and dealt with. 


To the writer there seems to be no 
other way of meeting these facts than 
through a more efficient organization 
of the individual farms. In any and 
all such organizations three absolute- 
ly essential objects must be kept in 
the forefront. 


Three Primary Problems 


| aids our farming population must 
feed not only itsélf but it must 
contribute more largely to the food 
supply of those dwelling in local 
towns and cities. Second, there must 
be an increased production of our all 
important items of agricultural ex- 
port. This increase can come 
through bigger yields per acre and 
the planting of more acres per farm. 
Third, our available labor must be 
utilized more fully and efficiently 
than at any time in the history of 
this country. 

We are now to the point of regard- 
ing unnecessary waste of articles of 
food and clothing as very closely re- 
tated to and in many cases identical 
with crime. Can we bring ourselves 
to the same attitude regarding the 
habit of depending upon other sec- 
tions for those products which we 
can grow ourselves with a reasonable 
expenditure of effort? Are we ready 
to regard the wilful waste of time 
and labor in the same light? If so, 
we are ready for achievements be- 
yond previous expectations. To those, 
if there be any such, who regard 
these matters lightly a few hours of 
serious thought is recommended lest 
they lead themselves into destruc- 
tion, and in the misfortune cripple 
their country. 

The one-family farm organized to 
feed itself should have approximately 
seventy-five acres of open land, of 
which the fifteen or twenty acres of 
roughage or least desirable for till- 
age should be in permanent and tem- 
porary pasture. Three acres of the 
very best land on the place should be 
given over to garden, fruits, truck 
and special forage crops; about two 
acres will be occupied by the resi- 
dence, barns and other buildings, and 
the necessary surrounding grounds. 
There then remains from fifty to 
fifty-five acres of general farm crops. 
To work this place there should be 
two horses or mules, with the work 
well planned. More than one double 
team is not needed, and less than 
that cannot be used to advantage. 
With one horse as team unit, there is 
necessarily a great waste of one of 
the most important elements in agri- 
cultural production at the present, 
human labor. 

In the average farm family there 
will be four and one-half people, be- 
sides some occasional outside help to 
be fed. The milk and other dairy 
products from two cows; meat to the 
equivalent of 1,000 to 2,250 pounds of 
pork; and the eggs- and chickens 
raised by a flock of from thirty to 
forty mature hens; about fifty bush- 
els of millable wheat or its equivalent 
in other grain; sixty to seventy budgh- 
els of potatoes both sweet and Irish; 
and small fruits and vegetables from 
three-fourths of an acre to one acre 
of land will be required to feed the 
family. 

To feed two head of work stock the 
farm must grow the equivalent of 130 
bushels of corn and from 6 to 7 tons 
of hay. For the brood sow and six to 





eight pigs for the family pork there 
should be at least 75 bushels of corn 
and fully that much soy beans, cow- 
peas or their equivalent in peanuts. 
The hogs should harvest the greater 
part of the legumes themselves. Then 
there should be a fall and early 
spring pasture of an acre of rape or 
clover, oats or other cool weather 
crops. The farm should raise at least 
50 bushels of corn for the poultry, es- 
pecially if any considerable number 
of young fowls is being raised. In 
addition to the indicated grains, the 
hogs and poultry will gather up the 
balance of their living about the barn 
and fields from shattered grain and 
extra vegetation which otherwise 
would be complete but unrecognized 
waste. The two cows and two or 
three head of young cattle must be 
provided with forage through the 
late fall, winter and first half of 
spring. With corn fodder supple- 
mented with a moderate allowance of 
peavine hay, the young cattle will 
need but little grain other than the 
soft or damaged corn. The cows 
should have a little cottonseed meal 
throughout the winter. Thus 1,500 or 
2,000 pounds of meal is all the feeds 
the place should buy. Cotton seed, 
corn and hay sold should pay for the 
meal several times over. 

To play safe, the two-horse one- 
family farm must produce 50 bushels 
of millable wheat or other grain to 
exchange for flour and meal, 300 
bushels of corn, 75 bushels of soy 
beans, peas or their equivalent in 
peanuts for hog feed, from seven to 
ten tons of hay and corn fodder for 
five head of cattle. It must have two 
or three acres in the garden, potato, 
truck, fruit and special forage 
patches. It must have two cows, one 
brood sow and a flock of thirty to 
forty mature hens. When these and 
the work teams are provided for at- 
tention may be directed to the com- 
mercial or sales crops. 


Grow Staple Sales Crops 


N COMMERCIAL crops as well as 

other farm enterprises this is ab- 
solutely no time for experiments. 
Each section ‘must do what it knows 
beyond a doubt it can do successfully. 
The Piedmont farmers nearly all 
know they can raise wheat, and the 
country is calling for more wheat. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has 
asked North Carolina to increase its 
wheat acreage nearly one-fifth over 
last year. Response to this request 
must be by the farmers in the cen- 
tral western part of the state. With 
good prices assured, it seems that 
this is an exceptionally good time 
for the Piedmont farmer to plant 
more wheat. Instead of planting for 
the 50 or 60 bushels actually needed 
to feed the family, plant for at least 
double that amount, and then pre- 
pare the land to make much better 
than the average yields of the past. 
The Coastal Plain farmers know that 
wherever given a good chance oats 
are a reasonably sure crop. Let the 
Coastal Plain man grow oats to give 
in exchange for his wheat, unless it 
happens that he has soil that is 
known to be good wheat land, then 
in addition to a good patch of oats, 
wheat for home consumption can be 
Frown. 

As commercial crops the lower 
Piedmont farmer has cotton, wheat, 
hay and corn, all non-perishable 
crops. To supplement these in many 
places sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes 
on a limited acreage, and occasion- 
ally some of the more hardy truck 
crops are available. In the upper 
part of this area cotton gives way to 
tobacco while other crops remain 
practically the same. The Coastal 
Plain farmer in the northern part of 
North Carolina and Virginia has 
great possibilities in peanuts, corn, 
oats, hay, soy beans, tobacco, and in a 
(Concluded on page 19, column 2) 
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“I Harrow 60 to 75 


Acres a Day.” 1. O. SrBRING 


H. O. Sebring owns a large orange grove in Sebring, Florida. 

For years, he searched for a tractor that he could use for cultivating. 
He declared himself unable to find a machine adaptable to harrowing 
through the sand in the dry spring months. Nor could he find one that 
would turn from one row into the next without injuring the trees. 

But— 


Mr. Sebring recently bought a Cleveland Tractor. It is a crawler type 
machine—small and light, yet with tremendous hauling capacity. 

After trying it out on his grove, he found that it not only does his work 
well—but quicker, better and at much less expense. 

Mr. Sebring attaches a | 7-foot pole to the front of the machine and 
then hitches a six-foot harrow to each end of the pole. 

“We can easily harrow from 60 to75 acres in10 hours,” he writes. 

Think of such speed. “We can turn nght around the next-to the last 
tree in the row and then come back the next row,” he continues. 

“At present we are using the Cleveland in a grove that needed plow- 
ing, going up one side of the trees and down the other. We have already 
plowed 25 acres a day of tree rows. 

“We figure that this work would cost $17.50 a day with one-horse 
plows. I estimate that my Cleveland Tractor can be run for about $8.50 to 
$9 a day figuring repairs and depreciation much higher than they will run.” 

In other words—it cuts the cost in two! 

What the Cleveland is doing for Mr. Sebring it will do for anyone. 

It crawls on its own tracks. So it can go anywhere—through sand, wet, marshy 
ground, up hill and even over ditches 

It is only 50 inches wide and 52 inches high—small enough to go under and between 
small fruit trees. Yet it develops 20 h at the pulley and 12 atthe drawbar. 

The Cleveland is built by Rollin H. White, one of the country’s best known motor 
truck engineers. He uses only the finest motor truck parts and gears. All gears are en- 
closed in dirtproof, dustproof cases. It is just the tractor you need—spéedy, light and 
economical. Above all, it is dependable. 


Agriculturists in all sections of the country are flooding us with orders for Cleveland 
Tractors. Our big factory is unable to keep pace with the demand. 


We advise ordering now for delivery in the spring. Donot delay. Every day lost 
now means time lost when you need it most. 


Write to us now for full information and the name of the nearest Cleveland dealer. 


CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


$1185 


f. o. b. factory 
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Cleveland Tractor Company Name 

















Dept. G Cleveland, Ohio 
City County. 
Please send me full information 
about the Cleveland Tractor. State_ 
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HOLD COTTON FOR 25 CENTS 


E EXPRESSED the opinion last week that cotton 
Wy cm bring 25 cents and every day only increases 
our confidence in this judgment. 

Why is cotten not bringing 25 cents? In our opin- 
ion it is simply because the cotton market expects our 
farmers te show ne more judgment than in the past, 
and simply throw one-half the crop on the market in 
the ninety days from September 1 to November 30 re- 
gardless of price. Read on the next page how this was 
done last year and what such folly cost the producer. 

Certainly every man who sold cotton for 16 or 17 
cents last fall and saw it rise in price 50 per cent by 
August should have learned some discretion by this 
time. 

Cotton mills are making unprecedented profits. The 
average mill we believe could unquestionably pay 30 
cents for every pound of cotton it uses and still make 
any reasonable profit.. Let’s make them divide profits 
with us. We may not demand 30 cents but let us at 
least split the difference and stand and fight and win 
for 25 cents. 














HE vegetables recommended for September 

planting last week should have early attention. 
Don’t delay. Also plan your order for fruit trees, 
grape vines, etc. 





T IS not our custom to insert any advertisement 

offering to sell a secret recipe for any kind of 
farm operation, and we regret that one advertise- 
ment of this character got into our columns last 
week. It will not happen again. 





- YOUR state has a cotton warehouse system, 

now is the time to take advantage of it. If it 
has no such system, store in whatever warehouses 
you have and borrow what money you need in- 
stead of sacrificing cotton at present prices. 





E CAN’T afford to sell half our cotton crop in 

ninety days this time. Moreover, duty to our 
families will not permit us to take 20 cents when 
cotton manufacturers can fairly be asked to pay 
30 cents. Let’s stand firm for 25 cents for every 
pound of middling cotton grown in Dixie. In this 
year of war prices it is not a cent too much. 


WE REGARD Mr. Thomson’s article on ane@ther 
page dealing with the results of Bulletin No. 
492, “An Economic Study of Farming in Sumter 
County, Georgia,” as being of unusual interest to 
farmers everywhere in the Cotton Belt. It analyzes 
conditions as they actually are. Farmers inter- 
ested should send for a copy of the bulletin. 








HERE will be general regret: at the announce- 

ment that T. O. Sandy, for ten years director 
of farm demonstration work in Virginia, has been 
compelled to retire on account of ill health. The 
farmers of the Old Dominion owe him a debt of 
gratitude for his untiring and unselfish services. 
He has laid the foundation on which his successor 
should work in even more resultful fashion. 





S WE are pointing out on page 1, we believe the 

biggest single farm management problem we 
have is that of maintaining and increasing soil 
fertility. Rather poor management may give good 
yields and fair profits on rich land, but the very 
best of managers may have difficulty in making 
profits on poor land. To make the land rich and 
keep it rich—here is a farm management problem 
worthy of our very best thought and effort. 





TATE Warehouse Commissioner Smith of South 
Carolina urges farmers to hold cotton for 30 
cents. “Government Statistics,” says Mr. Smith, 
“show that during the past twelve months the 
world’s consumption exceeded 21,000,000 bales while 


the world’s production was but 18,000,000 bales. 
Sut for our big 1914 surplus there would have been 
an actual shortage of 3,000,000 bales. The Govern- 
ment estimate for 1917 shows that this will be a 
short crop. Three successive short crops exhaust 
the surplus from preceding crops and the entire 
crop of 1917 will have been consumed long before 
the close of the cotton trade this year.” Store 
and hold for 30 cents is therefore his advice. 





fb meex following free bulletins deal with farm man- 
agement problems, and every farmer should 
write the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for those in which he is 
particularly interested: No. 511—Farm Bookkeep- 
ing; No. 572—A System of Farm Cost Accounting; 
No. 593—How to Use Farm Credit; No. 635—What 
the Farm Contributes Directly to the Farmer’s 
Living; No. 661—A Method of Analyzing the Farm 
Business; No. 711—Care and Improvement of the 
Woodlot; No. 745—Waste Land and Wasted Land 
on Farms; No. 746—The Farmer’s Income. The 
Office of Farm Management, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, should also be written 
for a list of special bulletins dealing with farm 
management problems. 


Tell Us About Gimning Charges 


E ARE glad to get postal cards reporting 
the price of cotton seed in various sections 
of the South. 





Keep on sending these, 
You will help yourself and your brother 

And now we wish to find out how the 
charges for ginning cotton range in different parts 
of the South. 
farmers are allowing themselves to patronize gin- 
ners who charge one-twentieth of the seed cotton 
or around $7 per bale—twice as much as any 
farmer should be asked to pay. 


please. 
farmers. 


We find that in some sections 


Send us a postal 
card, please, telling us what gins near you are 
charging and specify in each case whether the gin 
is an independent gin or connected with an oil 
mill. If you prefer not to have your name used, it 
will be omitted in printing. 





Rich Lands a Prerequisite to Profits 


ITH cotton at $100 a bale, the difference in 

value between our average yield of one- 

third of a bale per acre and a yield of a 
bale per acre amounts to $66.66. Even at $50 a 
bale, the difference is $33.33 per acre. 

Now since the cost of breaking the land and 
planting and making the crop are practically the 
same, it is evident that we have a very wide mar- 
gin indeed in which to pay for the extra cost of 
making the extra yield. Soil-improving crops and 
fertilizers may be used rather lavishly if they will 
double or treble the return. 

But, as in everything else, there’s a right way to 
go about the matter of getting double the average 
yields. The use of commercial nitrogen will often 
pay, but the use of atmospheric nitrogen, supple- 
mented by plenty of acid phosphate, will pay 
better. Moreover, it will furnish us the humus 
that 95 per cent of our soils so sorely need. 

Here, then, is our first and biggest farm man- 
agement problem, and its solution is through the 
ues of plenty of velvet beans and peas in summer 
and clover and rye in winter. 
lands and prosperous farmers. 


These mean rich 





Aim at Profit-sharing in Farm 
Management 


NE of the best of all labor stimulants is a 
financial interest in the outcome. Largely 

because he has no financial interest in the 
out-turn, the matter of handling the hired man 
most effectively is a big problem, and always will 
be. On the other hand, the laborer who knows 
that his reward will be in proportion to his intelli- 
gent effort is likely to take an interest in his 
work, and results at the end of the year will gen- 
erally show in the form of better yields and lands 
and livestock in better condition. 

We doubt if these facts are as generally appre- 
ciated as they should be. Next to the handling of 
the land, the handling of men, the efficient direc- 
tion of their efforts, is perhaps our biggest prob- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


lem. That it may be rightly solved, we believe 
some sort of profit-sharing arrangement is neces- 
sary, preferably an arrangement whereby the 
laborer gets a share of the crop. 

The best example of this, and a familiar one in 
many parts of the South, is the half-and-half sys- 
tem, under which the landowner furnishes land, 
teams, tools, seeds and half the fertilizers and 
gets half the crop, while the tenant or laborer 
does the work and pays for one-half the fertilizers 
and gets the other half. In reality, under this 
plan the tenant is a laborer receiving as his pay 
one-half the crop produced. 


In this system, in our opinion, we have the rudi- 
ments of a profit-sharing plan that has much 
promise for the intelligent and progressive land- 
owners and tenants of the South. Under it, if the 
landowner has capital, brains and progressiveness 
and the tenant is intelligent and industrious, there 
is a far better chance for profits for both than is 
the case where the land is rented outright for a 
stated rent or where hired labor is used. We be- 
lieve it will pay the landowner to go further and 
use an intelligent bonus system to reward tenants 
whose work is especially good. Study the plan 
given on page 7. 





Borrowing and Using Capital as a Farm 
Management Problem 


OR fifty years after the Civil War, the agricul- 

tural progress and development of the South 

lagged because of lack of capital. Men saw 
our possibilities, but there was no money to de- 
velop them, or, where the money was to be had, 
interest rates were prohibitively high and the term 
of the loan so short that the borrower found it 
almost impossible to pay within the time stipu- 
lated. 

With the passage of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
and with the land banks in actual operation, all 
this has been changéd. There is no longer any 
question about getting long-time loans at low 
interest rates. The prospective borrower’s prob- 
lems now are: (1) Should I borrow? and (2) 
What is the best use I can make of the borrowed 
capital? 

In attempting to help answer the first of these 
questions, it is well to remember that practically 
no two farmers’ conditions are identically the 
same, and hence what may be applicable in one 
case may not hold at all in another. On the other 
hand, there can be no question but that in tens of 
thousands of cases where money is needed to 
develop the business, advantage should be taken 
of the new land banks to secure working capital. 
Under such conditions, no squeamishness should 
be indulged in in regard to “going in debt.” Many 
of the most successful businesses in the country 
owe their very existence to the fact that they bor- 
rowed funds for developmental work; Iowa, ad- 
mittedly one of the most prosperous agricultural 
states in the Union, has more money borrowed on 
mortgaged farms than any other state. 

As to our second question, What is the best use 
that can be made of borrowed capital? there is 
only one answer—make a productive use of it, 
make it make money for you. To illustrate, bor- 
rowing money to buy a piano is bad business, 
because there is no way in which a farmer may 
use a piano to enable him to make money; but 
borrowed money spent for a good mule is good 
business, because the mule is a producer. Simi- 
larly, a good fence will usually pay; but a fine 
house—finer than the size of the farm or the sur- 
roundings justify—may be a dangerous invest- 
ment, because it returns inadequately for the 
money expénded. 

With these facts in mind, we believe there are 
many, many Southern farmers who should borrow 
through the Federal land banks. Their doing so, 
and then using the money wisely, will bring an 
unusual degree of prosperity to them individually 
and to the South as a whole. 





I don’t believe that harmless cheerfulness and good humor 
= thought greater sins in Heaven than shirt-collars are.— 
Dickens. 
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A Variety of Comment 


E SURE to get your boys to study the text- 
book on agriculture when they start to school 
this fall, and then make it a point to “hear the 

lessons” for them each night. It will help both 
you and them. The writer saw an old man last 
week who largely educated himself after growing 
up, simply by interesting himself in the lessons his 
children brought home at night. Needless to say, 
the children also did better work at school be- 
cause their father was interested in their progress. 
x * * 

in starting young children to school for the first 
time, we wonder whether parents are careful 
enough to make the little chaps understand just 
what benefits and advanteges they are to get? 
On this point Prof. J. W. Dinsmore in his book, 
“The Training of Children,” says: 


“A large percentage of children are started 
to school without the least idea of what it is 
for and with very little if any desire to learn. 
A certain college professor of note says his 
father would tell him that he was destined to 
be graduated from this college, related his own 
experience as student there, and gave the son 
many bright anticipations of what was in 
store for him. Now most parents have not 
attended college, but nearly all have had 
years of experience in elementary schools and 
no matter how much or how little they learn- 
ed, whatever they did acquire is precious to 
them. They would not exchange it for any- 
thing earth has to give. They can have their 
children looking forward with eagerness to 
the time when they shall be in school and be 
learning the mysteries of reading, writing and 
arithmetic and the other branches that are 
taught.” 

x ok Ox 

Professor Dinsmore especially emphasizes the 
importance of encouraging children to ask ques- 
tions. “Blessed is that child,” he says, “whose 
surroundings are varied, who is encouraged to ask 
questions and to investigate to his heart’s content 
anything that is safe. Such a child at five will 
know half as many things as he will ever know. 
On the other hand, the child who is met at every 
point with ‘don’ts’ and ‘hush-ups,’ at the age of 
five will have the mark of the dullard on his face. 
and will in large measure have lost the most 
precious years of life.” Especially about nature, 
says Professor Dinsmore, children should be. en- 
couraged to ask questions, and parents should pre- 
pare themselves to answer such questions and 
stimulate the child in the further quest of knowl- 
edge. 

x *x * 

In thé three months of September, October and 
November, our farmers sell more than half of the 
cotton they produce. According to figures com- 
piled by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the percentage of the total crop sold each 
month is as follows: 
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Yet the average price of cotton in September, 
October and November last year—the three 
months when farmers put half the crop on the 
market—was 16 cents, whereas the average price 
in May, June and July—when they had only one- 
tenth as much to sell was 23 cents. Will our 
folks again depress prices by glutting the early 
market? 
* Ok Ok 


It is none too early to make plans for a family 
reunion at Thanksgiving time, preferably at the 
old homestead. How much happiness all of us 
miss because we keep putting off such occasions 
of love and friendship! In the language of James 
Whitcomb Riley: 

“Afterwhile—and one intends 

To be gentler to his friends— 

To walk with them in the hush 

Of still evenings, o'er the plush 

Of home-leading fields, and stand 

Long at parting hand in hand.” 
But all too often in the rush and hurry of modern 
life we wait too long. We spend all of our time 
getting ready to live and none of it in really living. 
We spend our time in acquiring the means of 
wealth and then forget how to use these means 
for higher purposes—forget the truth of Ruskin’s 
saying: “There’s is no wealth but life—life includ- 





ing all its powers of love, of joy, and of admira- 
tion.” 
* ok * 

Russia is undoubtedly going to be a leader in 
progressive legislation. Charles Edward Russell 
says the most conservative leader in Russia is so 
far ahead of the most progressive thought in 
America that by looking back he could hardly see 
the top of William J. Bryan’s hat. But the heart- 
ening fact is that the Russians have a wonderful 
faculty for love and sympathy. They are going 
about this work in the spirit of the “Little Sermon 
for Farm Folk” we had on this page two weeks 
ago. Their great passion is to help and lift the 
poor not merely to pull down the rich. 


Mr. Wells and the Future of Agriculture 


E WERE speaking recently about group- 

ing farm houses, and the possibility of de- 

veloping here in America the European 
system of rural villages. And this reminds us of 
what that daring English dreamer H. G. Wells, in 
his new book, “The World Set Free,” prophesies 
as to the agriculture of a century hence. He pre- 
dicts the substitution of “cultivating guilds” for 
the individual cultivator and for cottage and vil- 
lage life altogether, and adds: 


“These guilds are-associations of men and 
women who take over areas of arable or pas- 
ture land, and make themselves responsible 
for a certain average produce. They are bod- 
ies small enough as a rule to be run on a 
strictly democratic basis and large enough to 
supply all the labor, except for a certain as- 
sistance from townspeople during the harvest, 
needed upon the land farmed. They have 
watchers’ ‘bungalows’ or chalets on the ground 
cultivated, but the ease and costlessness of 
modern locomotion enables them to maintain 
a group of residences in the nearest town with 
a common dining-room and club-house, and us- 
ually also a guild house in the national or pro- 
vincial capital.” - 

Our belief is that Mr. Wells is wrong, and that 
instead oi: the system he foretells, we shall have 
the grouped farm houses, inhabited by men and 
women with a passionate fondness for country life 





DON’T FORGET THE COMMUNITY FAIR 


‘ye more we study the good results of community 
fairs, the more enthusiastic do we become in our 

advocacy of them, A friend who visited several 
such fairs last year writes with like ardor on the sub- 
ject: 

“There are premiums,” he says, “all the way from 
the best peck of onions to the best native brood mare 
with colt by her side; all the way from the best gal- 
lon of crimson clover seed to the best family milk cow. 
Nothing strikes the pride of a farmer more than a 
brood mare that raises vigorous colts, and in listening 
to the judge discuss the merits and demerits of the 
animals severest comparisons are made by the owners 
of the stock exhibited, thus catching a clear idea of 
what a good animal should show. When old Brindle 
and Fill-pail are brought into the ring, the interest of 
the whole family is at stake, Such remarks are often 
heard as, ‘Our cow gives two pounds of butter a day 
and never goes dry.’ When the judge takes an aver- 
age cow, by pointing out the details, emphasizing ud- 
der development, capacity and constitution, and by 
showing something of the relative importance of each 
part, he leaves something of value and interest to the 
zealous agriculturist. 

“Or take the prize for the best twelve ears of corn. 
As the boy, usually an eager corn club member, se- 
lects with his father a number of individual ears pos- 
sessing merit, you may be sure they are exercising 
their powers of qualitative discrimination. Out of 
usually a sackful of ears, twelve must be selected. A 
few evenings before the fair a sack of corn is brought 
into the room before the open fire for final selection. 
As a rule the whole family is interested with father 
and little Bill as the final judges. The practical con- 
siderations in picking a good seed ear of corn are not 
so great as the esthetic. A sound, perfect ear of corn 
is pleasing to the senses, and when that family learns 
to appreciate the beauty of an ear of corn, their cul- 
ture is elevated to that extent, for it is educational. 

“When we look into the miscellaneous departments 
and see exhibited home-made axe handles, a horse 
muzzle of artistic design, and a bouquet of natural 
flowers, you may be sure that the everyday life of the 
farm is being emphasized. The champion neighbor- 
hood woodchopper lays as much stress on his axe han- 
dle as he does on his axe. Then in the bouquet of wild 
flowers, the great out-of-doors is brought to the at- 
tention of the people and their thought is thus directed 
to the great spring of outdoor life as a field of enjoy- 
ment, 

“The contentment of country people with the things 
of the country is the aim of the community fair.’’ 
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and for ail the things of the country—men and 
women who wouldn’t live in town no matter how 
feasible this might be made by “the ease and cost- 
lessness of modern locomotion.” 

We have had too much literature from men who 
see the farm problem only from the city man’s 
fevered point of view. They lay much stress on 
trolley lines, telephones, R. F. D. service, etc., a 
putting the country man in closer touch with “the 
advantages of the city.” Our real problem, as Sir 
Horace Plunkett has often emphasized, is to de- 
velop a rural culture and a rural civilization—not 
to create in the country an imitation of city cul- 
ture and city civilization. Farm work must be 
made so interesting and must be so dignified and 
glorified by scientific knowledge and by a love for 
nature that the farmer will find farm life itself 
satisfying his deepest longings, and will care for 
the city only as the scene of an occasional excur- 
sion. 


& 


Learning to Love Nature and to “Dress 
and Keep” the Land 


HAT is what we are beginning to develop in 
the South: a generation of men and womei: 
who love the soil; men and women who are 

keen to learn the mysteries of crop-growing and 
stock raising and soil management; men and wo- 
men who have an eye for the beautiful—“the rift 
of dawn, the reddening of the rose, the swing of 
Pleiades”; men and women who realize that as 
owners or care-takers of the soil they are trus- 
tees of a divine treasure and co-workers with the 
Divine Husbandman. Instead of men who mere- 
ly waste the soil—“soil-miners,” as Henry Wallace 
used to call them because they took everything 
out of the land and put nothing back—we are de- 
veloping farmers who are soil-feeders; men who 
are mindful of the fact that when the Lord put 
our first -_parents into a garden, He didn’t say, 
“Grow as much as you can on this land,” but He 
said rather, “You are to dress and keep it.” And 
so our farmers today are re-learning the divine in- 
junction to “dress and keep” the land—that is to 
say, to beautify it and maintain it, and to find a 
deep happiness in thus fulfilling the divine pur- 
pose. 

Now it is against our rules to print origina! 
poetry in The Progressive Farmer, but I happen 
to have before me a letter from a farmer which 
is characteristic of the new spirit abroad in 
the land. The hills surrounding his farm he calls 
Grampian Hills, and this is his ode to them: 

“The Grampian Hills, the grand old Hills, 

We wish that all could know 

Their valleys sparkling with the rills, 
Vith ripening grain aglow; 
Their pastures laughing to the breeze 

That blows all care away, 

While over all are witcheries 
For youth and olden day. 


To me they are as living things, 
jood friends that know my moods 

Ah; there is healing in their springs, 
And rapture in their woods! 

Their every bird-song full of cheer, 
And all by nature sent 

To bring a living blessing clear 
Of health and heart content.”’ 

We believe the coming generation of farmers 
will share in greater measure the love of country 
life of which this plain farmer sings (so far as we 
know he has never written other verse) and 
while eagerly developing rural comradeship, co- 
Operation and brotherhood, they will find such 
satisfaction in their countfy homes that the Wells 
scheme for cultivation by city-dwelling workmen 
will never get far. 





ARM implements are more or less expensive to 

purchase. It costs something to keep machinery 
in repair and capital invested is withdrawn from 
other uses. For these reasons, the purchase of 
machines not needed for a sufficient number of 
days during the year is an injudicious investment 
of money. However, there is no reason why farm- 
ers should not codperate in the purchase of many 
of the more expensive farm implements, and there 
are many reasons why they should. The farmer 
who can afford all the implements that he should 
use is an exception, and the average farmers 
should codperate in the purchase and use of such 
implements as binders, threshers, drills, manure 
spreaders, stump pullers, spraying outfits, hay 
presses, and other expensive machinery. 


A Thought for the Week 


RUE Americans, those who toil here for 

home and hope for better things, whose 

lifted eyes have caught the vision of a liber- 
ated world, have said that of the policy of blood 
and iron there shall be an end and that equai 
justice which is the heart of democracy shall rule 
in its stead.—President Wilson, in letter to Samuci 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor. 
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If You Have Running Water in 
Your Home, You Are Ready For 


“St an re at 19 Plumbing 


Fixtures 
E, next step, after installing, a water system, is the 
addition of a labor-saving Kitchen Sink, a Bath Tub, 
Laundry Trays—real plumbin3, comforts that belong, in 
every home whether it be new or made over. 
“Standard” fixtures for Bath, Kitchen, Laundry, represent lon}, expe- 
rience in manufacture, preat variety of styles to select from, and 
assurance of service as rendered by our branches in all principal cities 
and by leadin3, plumbers everywhere. Demand ‘Standard’ fixtures. 


Look for the “Standard” Green and Gold label. Talk to your plumber 
in any nearby town about the line that is “Standard” in namerand fact. 
Write today for a copy of “Standard” Plumbinj, Fixtures for the Home.” 


Standard Sanitary Mfy.Co, 
Dept. 213 Pittsburgh 





A Copy of 


This Book to 
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mi ROOFING lei: 


Insures greatest resistance to rust apd corrosion, and best protec- 
tion from fire and weather. Specially adapted to farm buildings. 

¥ Made from APOLLO-KEYSsTONE Co’ Steel Galvanized Sheets—highest quality 
sheets manufactured. eystone indicates that Copper Steel is used. 
These sheets are also unexcelled for Silos, Tanks, Cisterns, Culverts, Sheds, etc. 
ld by weight by leading dealers. Send for free ‘‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Nomination 
Form 








FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 





Enclosed find $ ere aa RY BO years subscription for 


Name of Swbeeriber. 


Post Office 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 





Name of Clab Worker 


Post Office..__.. 


When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 
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THE CORN 


With many a flaunt of green and gold, 
And many a glint of yellow, 
My banners beautiful unfold. 
In bright September mellow: 
I nod beneath the Hunters’ Moon, 
In camps whose fires are buried, 
I waken with a million spears 
In brown ranks, staunch and serried; 
A whisper follows on the wind, 
An echo on the river; 
Come rain, or drouth, or sun, or snow 
Let corn be king forever—ever— 
Hail! King Corn forever! 
Hail King Corn, forever—ever. 
I brave the frosts of northern lands, 
I challenge broad savannahs, 
While wheat and rice together 
Before my valiant banners; 
Nor golden West, nor teeming East 
Such wealth as mine can borrow, 
The states are sentineled by Corn— 
A fortress in each furrow. 
A call is borne upon the wind, 
An echo on the river; 
Come rain or drouth, or sun, or snow 
Let Maize be King forever—ever— 
Maize be king forever—ever— 
Crown King Maize forever! 


bow 











UTILIZE LEFT-OVERS 


The Fifth in a Series of Articles on 
How Women May Help Win the 
War 

3 gwiue so that there are no left- 
“* overs” is a slogan we frequently 
hear and read, yet I doubt the wis- 
dom of this. It is as wise to plan to 
have left-overs sometimes, as it is to 
plan to have none at other times and 
under other conditions. 

If there is cold storage room by 
ice-box, well-pit, cellar or running 
stream it often wise to cook 
euough at one time to use for two or 
three meals. In winter there can be 
more left-overs than in summer. Ice 
usually pays for itself where there is 
milk or butter to be kept or where it 
is necessary that supplies of food be 
either eaten or wasted. 

An ice-box full of available food 
saves time, fire-wood and energy. The 
luxury of it goes without saying. 

Biscuit—Cook enough only for the 
family to eat. Hundreds of families 
bake enough to supply the cook and 
her family. lf they must be fed, corn 
meal is cheaper. 

Corn bread—Many families pre- 
pare enough to supply not only the 
family and cook’s table, but leave 
some for the chickens and _ hogs. 
Time and fire-wood are wasted. Bis- 
cuit or cornbread, like light bread, 
can be dried, crushed and used with 
eges, milk and a little sweetened 
fruit as puddings, or they can be used 
as thickening for gravy, stuffings for 
roasts or fowls, for coating patties, 
croutons, fish cakes and other foods 
that are dipped in meal or crumbs 
before frying. 

It economy to cook too much 
rice, grits or hominy; all are deli- 
cious warmed over. Moreover, a ta- 
blespoonful of cooked rice or grits as 
a substitute for an egg in almost any 
kind of batter cakes or cornbread 
adds to the lightness of the dish. 

Left-over vegetables.— Vegetables 
such as cabbage, corn, etc., give op- 
portunity for new dishes. Cabbage 
put in a baking dish, covered and 
gently mixed with a little cream 
sauce, covered with a slight sprink- 
ling of cheese and then of buttered 
dry bread crumbs and baked, is an 
appetizing dish. Almost any vegeta- 
be treated the same way 
with perhaps the exception of toma- 
These mixed with onion and 
bread crumbs, and covered with but- 
tered dry bread crumbs and baked 
are quite as delicious. 

The baked dish is, rule, so 
much task for the digestive or- 
that it is wise to have enough 
left-overs to encourage their use. 

Left-over vegetables can be made 
into Men working out in the 
field, like a hot vegetable soup almost 
as well in summer as in winter. Cer- 
vegetable and cream soups 
with the left-over vegetables in them 
are splendid for cool days. 
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Left-over meats.—These mean that 
there is always something for the un- 
expected guest or to serve at the next 
meal as they are, if it is not the most 
delicate and wholesome of foods. 
Chopped meat, mixed with bread 
crumbs, and left-over vegetables, with 
or without a cream sauce and baked 
inside a sweet pepper or tomato, is 
liked by- almost everyone. 

Salads.—Fortunate is the home that 
likes them. Almost any fruit, vege- 
table or meat cut into dainty pieces 
and combined make delicious and 
easily prepared salads if the flavors 
blend. 

Left-over fruits—These are usually 
eaten, but if they are not, they should 
not be left exposed to dust and air 
but should be stewed up, poured into 
small sized jars, sealed and labeled. 

Left-over milk can be made at once 
into custards or mixed with rice, 
bread crumbs, apples, etc., and made 
in puddings that will last much 
longer than the milk would in itself. 
Curd cheese is not used as much as it 
should be, considering its whole- 
some qualities. 


MUSIC MAKES THE HOME 
HAPPY 


Few Can Play the Piano; Many Can 
Start the Needle on the Record and 
Even the Babies Can Enjoy It 


VENTURE the statement that 

there is no money spent on home 
refinements, reading matter excep- 
ted, which gives bigger returns than’ 
that spent for a Victrola, an Edison 
or other form of good automatic mu- 
SIC; 

“It is my rainy day salvation with 
the children,” said one woman speak- 
ing of her new Edison. “Last Sun- 
day night we sat in the dark and lis- 
tened to those gloriously sung hymns. 
They prepared me for this week’s 
work,” said another. 

“The children are having a good 
time singing. They have learned ev- 
ery patriotic song on the disks. They 
march and counter-march to the Vic- 
trola music.” 

“Mother has a new way of putting 
herself asleep; she sings herself 
there. She starts a song, sets the au- 
tomatic cut-off, and she says it quiets 
her nerves,” came in a letter from 
Texas. 

There is many a home in this year 
of prosperity that can afford this mu- 
sic. The Victrola can be bought as 
low as fifty dollars; the Edisons, one 
hundred dollars. They go up in price 
to about two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. As with everything else, it pays 
to buy the best, especially as the ma- 
chine should last a life-time. 

Following is a list of twenty-five 
selections. We shall be glad to sug- 
gest others of a more classical or 
popular nature, as desired. 





“One Sweetly Sa@lemn Thought’’—Solo with 
orchestra—Frank C, Stanley. 

“Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah’’—Stan- 
ley and Macdonough with orchestra. 
“Whiter Than Snow’’—Mixed 
Trinity Choir. 
“Over the 

Choir. 
“Lead Kindly 
out 





Voices— 
Line’’—Mixed Voices—Trinity 


Light’’—Male Quartet with- 
accompaniment—Haydn Quartet. 


“Rock of Ages’’—Mixed Voices — Trinity 
Choir. 

“The Radiant Morn’’—Mixed Quartet—Ly- 
ric Quartet. 

“Glory Song’’—(Oh, That Will Be Glory) 


—Mixed Quartet—Haydn Quartet. 

“Silent Night, Holy Night’’—Contralto 
solo—Schuman Heinck. 

“Song of the Chimes’’—Soprano 
Alma Gluck with orchestra. 

“Tl Trovatore’’—Tenor solo—Caruso. 

“When Malindy Sings’’—Dialect Recitation 


lullaby— 


—Rev. J. A. Myers. - 
“Old Black Joe’’—Negro Song—Fisk Uni- 
versity Jubilee Quartet. 


“Turkey in 


solo—Vess I 


the Straw’’—Medley—Banjo 
Ossman. 


“Auld Lang Syne’’—Tube Bells—Westmin- 
ster Chimes. 

“It’s Nice to Get Up inthe Mornin’ But 
It’s Nicer to Lie A-bed’’—Scotch Song— 
Harry Lauder. 

Patriotic Songs 

“Star Spangled Banner” 

‘“‘Dixte.** 

“Soldiers of the King’’—Mareh—Arthur 


Pryor’s Band. 
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$155—Ladies’ 


84162—Ladies’ 


$1417%—Ladies’ 


sleeves, 


8163—Ladies’ 


Dress.—Cut in sizés 36 to 42 


measure. 


Waist.—Cut in sizes 36 
measure. 


Waist.—Cut in sizes 386 to 42 
measure 


Skirt.—Cut in sizes 24 to 
measure 


Price of each 


Address Pattern Department, The 





inches bust 
The dress closes at the front and the skirt 


is cut in two gores. 


to 42 inches bust 
Long sleeves are gathered to bands. 
inches bust 


The waist has fronts and long 


tucked 
32 inches waist 
The skirt is cut in two gores 

Pattern, 10 cents. 


Progressive Farmer. 





“It’s a Long, Long Way?’to Tipperary” 
Male Quartet—American Quartet. 

“Cappa’s 7th Regiment March'’—Arthur 
Pryor’s Band. 

“Skyrocket March’’—Arthur Pryor’s Band. 

“lua Marseillaise’’—French National Air— 





“Under the Double Eagle’’—March—for 
school marching—Victor Military Band. 

“Battleship Connecticut March’”’ — fo: 
school marching—Victor Military Band. 

“America.” 

“The Red, White and Blue’’—Victor Mili- 
tary Band. 

“The Stars and Stripes Forever’’—March. 

“Fairest of the Fair’’—March—Sousa’s 
sand. 

“Silver Threads Among the Gold.” 

“When You and I Were Young, Maggie.” 

“Larboard Watch’ — Duet — Macdonough 
and Hooley. 

“Last Night Was the End of the World’’— 
Tenor solo—Henry Burr. 

“Take Me to Roseland, My Beautiful Rose’ 
—Duet—Campbell and Burr. 

**Annie Laurie’’—Contralto 
Homer. 

“I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls.” 

“Little Grey Home in the West.” 

“Little Orphant Annie” tecitation for 
Children.—Henry Allen Price. 

“Aunt Shaw's Pet Jug’’—Rural Recitation 
—Henry Allen Price. 


solo—Louise 











“Kaua i ka huahuai’—(The Bubbling 
Spring )—Hawaiian Quintette. 

“Wailana’ — (Waltz Song) — Hawatian 
Quintette. 


“Light Cavalry March''—Accordion—Pte- 
tro Deiro. 

“Rigoletto 
Deira, 


Quartet’’ — Accordion — Pietro 


Have’ You a Sunday School? 


4¢'TO START a Sunday school would 

not be hard if we had a regular 
preacher and all of our people were 
of one denomination,” is what is in 
a letter on the desk before me, “but 
none of us know about lessons and 
how to get them up.” 

The solution seems to be in the 
very next letter I opened, and here 
it is: 

“The International Graded Sunday 
School literature has proved satisfac- 
tory almost everywhere that it has 
been used. There are several reasons 
for this among which are its beauty, 
simplicity, system and comprehen- 
siveness. 

“The course covers the entire Sun- 
day school life up to the Bible class 
for adults, and is divided into five 
grades, nicely arranged according to 
the ages of the child. The work has 
been tested eight years, and through- 
out has been so carefully planned that 
it cannot fail to interest and instruct 
beyond anything yet offered. 

“No part of the course is a repeti- 
tion, so with reasonably skillful teach- 
a child should finish the study 

a reasonably comprehensive 
nowledge of the Bible, and a love 
or it that will make him anxious to 
earn more about it. Pictures that 
ire splendid reproductions from art 
are used to help bring out the force 
of each lesson. As soon as a student 
is capable he has a ‘Pupil’s Book for 
Work and Study.’ 





“It is the pupil’s guide in prepara- 
tion. The instructor; too, has .a book 
of suggestions and valuable helps in 
presenting each lesson.” 





TIMELY RECIPES 
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| Thirty-eight 
: Years Old 


rPTHE first cake of Ivory Soap 

was made in 1879. To sur- 
vive and to grow in esteem for 
so many years Ivory Soap must 
be good. Try a cake and you 
will see. 
































Stuffed Peppers 


RY IX green peppers; one onion, finely chop- 

per; 2 tablespoons butter; 4 tablespoons 
any left over vegetable; 144 cup brown sauce; 
* tablespoons bread crumbs; salt and pep- 
per; buttered bread crumbs; 4 tablespoons 
lean raw ham, finely chopped. 

Cut a slice from stem end of each pepper, 
remove seeds, and parboil peppers,- three 
minutes. Cook onion in butter three min- 
utes; add vegetables and ham and cook one 
minute, then add Brown Sauce and bread 
crumbs. Cool mixture, sprinkle peppers 
with salt, fill with cooked mixture, cover 
with buttered bread crumbs and bake 10 
minutes. Serve on toast. 

Stuffed Tomatves 

Wipe, and remove thin slices from stem 
end of 6 medium-sized tomatoes. Take 
out seeds and pulp, sprinkle inside of toma- 
toes with salt, invert, and let stand one- 
half hour, Cook five minutes 2 tablespoons 
butter with.% tablespoon fineiy chopped on- 
ion. Add % cup finely chopped cold cooked 
chicken or veal, % cup stale soft bread 





crumbs, tomato pulp, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Cook five minutes, then add 1 egg 
slightly beaten, cook one minute, and refill 
tomatoes with the mixture. Place in but- 
tered pan, sprinkle with buttered cracker or 
bread crumbs, and bake 20 minutes in a hot 
oven. 
Baked Meat 


Cover the bottom of a buttered baking 
dish with buttered bread crumbs. Put a 
layer of cold, diced meat that has been 
sprinkled with salt and pepper into this, 
cover the meat with boiled macaroni, rice, 
grits, big hominy or Irish potatoes. Add 
another layer of meat and the macaroni or 
other starch; pour over this tomato sauce. 
Cover with more buttered bread crumbs; 
bake in a hot oven until the crumbs are 


brown, 





Creamed Meat 
“ut any meat, especially the white ones, 
ill sections after having removed 





1 griscle, skin and fat. Heat in a white 
sac vat has been highly seasoned with 
salt and pepper and a few drops of onion 
juice; serve on buttered toast. 


Steamed Pudding 

Dricd Lread crumbs plus % their amount 
in flour; with the white of an egg to a cup 
of the mixture makes an excellent pudding 
when dates, raisins, dried fruit, spice or jam 
has been added. Put in buttered baking 
powc cans, half full, and steam from two 
to three hours. Baked dishes require 2 
level teaspoons baking powder to a cup of 
jlour; steamed ones require twice as much 

Molasses Bread Pudding 

One pint molasses, a quart of huckleber- 
ries or other fruit, a teaspoonful baking 
soda, a teaspoonful each of powdered cinna- 
mon, ginger and cloves and 1% teacupful 
flour. 








Put the molasses in a bowl, dissolve soda 
in a little water and stir into the molasses; 
add spice, fruit and flour and pour the mix- 
ture in the pudding mold. Tie the lid on 
and set it in a pot of boiling water for three 
hours 

Rice Pudding 

Have 1 pint of boiled rice. Into this stir 
1 cup of raisins. Beat together 3 eggs, 1 
quart milk, 1 cup sugar and vanilla to 
taste. Add the rice and raisins, stirring till 
smooth and free from lumps. This pudding 
will have a delicious thick custard on top of 
the layer of rice if properly made and is 
better than the old style of nearly solid 
pudding. Bake one hour in a slow oven and 
serve with sweet milk. to which a little 
honey, vanilla and nutmeg have been added. 











Hot water reservoir placed 
right next to the hot blast fire 
box gives you plenty of hot water 
all the time, if you have an Allen 
Princess Range. Does not interfere 
with the heating of the oven. 

Princess housewives do certainly ap- 
preciate this exclusive feature, and there are 
others. No wonder that Allen’s Princess Range 

is the favorite through- 
out the South. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue. 





























Allen Manufacturing Co. 
305: Tenth Avenue 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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EXTRACTS 


OUR BEST OFFER 





Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 








proposition when you renew. 


When writing advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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1918 IMPERIAL Raver (ee 


—— offer with every Imperial 
ange—an elegant Pure Aluminum 
Cooking and Roasting Combina- 
tion or choice of other useful pre- 
miums as shown in catalogue, ‘ 
30 DAYS’ FREE HOME TEST 
PAY US NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
Try the Imperial Range in your own 
home. We take all the risk. 
Ghoose any range you want from over 
ahundred styles. ‘Test it for 80 days, 
before youdecideto keep it. 
meek if not satisfied. 


vaareey PRICES—WE PAY GReIGnt 
OUR HOME T 
Cho Rd Your Own mt it you 
decide to ke - your Impcrial—Oash 9% 
or Credit. By dealing direct with our} 
factory you RY ryan ‘8 
price only. No freight. 


void MONEY Bo. p"methode: 100.000 
louse 
f 


rials now in us 
AZ paar RANGE Se 


ade materials. 3865 





an » 
est all these withont risk in your home 
Gaisce buying any range. Write at once. 
BIG FREE CATALOG ; 
t ‘No M Rick’? 
ml Sete offer. able E Fre 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 














CHAPTER XXX—(Continued) 
LONG hour later Pollyanna sent 
Jimmy a letter. It was confused 
and incoherent—a series of half- 

completed, illogical, but shyly joyous 
sentences, out of which Jimmy gather- 
ed much:a little from what was writ- 
ten; more from what was left unwrit- 
ten. After all, did he really need 
more than this? 

“Oh, Jimmy, he doesn’t love me a 
bit. It’s some one else. I musn’t tell 
you who it is but her name isn’t 
Pollyanna.” 

Jimmy had just time _to catch the 
seven o'clock train for Beldingsville— 
and he caught it. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

After Long Years 
LLYANNA was so happy that 
night after she had sent her let- 


ter to Jimmy that she could not 
quite keep it to herself. Always be- 


fore going to bed she stepped into-- 


her aunt’s room to see if anything 
were needed. To-night, after the us- 
ual questions, she had turned to put 
out the light when a sudden impulse 
sent her back to her aunt’s bedside. 
A little breathlessly she dropped on 
her knees. 

“Aunt Polly, I’m so happy I just 
had to tell some one. I want to tell 
you. May I?” 

“Tell me? Tell me what child? 
course you may tell me. 
it’s good news—for me?” 

“Why, yes, dear; 


Of 


You mean, 


I hope so,” blush- 
“T hope it will make 


|| you—glad, a little, for me, you know. 


Get My Free Book 


My remarkable, big, new 

book shows everything 

you want—covers every 

kind of vehicle and harness. 

Prices smashed. More styles. 

if interested in_my Money- 

Saving Merchandise and Farm 

Equipment catalog, ask for it. 

Quick shipments — lower prices. 

Write me today. D. T. Bohon, Pres. 
THE D. T. BOHON COMPANY 
100nete Street, Harrodsburg, Ky. 





ONCE USED 
ALWAYS PREFERRED 








— and demonstrate 
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| for me,’ 
a radiant flood of color. 
| so happy, I had to tell you!” 


| ther,” 


| little 
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Eels, Mink pee afuskrat in 

large quantities SURE-with 
9 the new, folding, galvanized 
STEEL WIRE TRAP.Catch- 
esthem likea fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
orc express. Write for price list of fishermen’ s specialties 
and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd. 


W/ALTON SUPPLY CO.,H-57, St. Louis, Mo. 


Catch Fis 








The best way to get every farmer in your 


ighborhood working together along all pro- 
ssive lines is to get of them 


every one 


iding the livest and most progressive farm | 


eper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
i.e Farmer. If you know a better one use it. 
ut please help the best one you know. 


tively ill. 





Of course Jimmy will tell you himself 
all properly some day. But I wanted 


| to tell you first.” 


“Jimmy!” Mrs. 
changed perceptibly. 

“Yes, jwhen—when he—he- asks you 
> stammered Pollyanna, with 
“Qh, I—I’'m 


Chilton’s face 


“Asks me for you! Pollyanna!” 
Mrs, Chilton pulled herself up in bed. 
‘You ‘one mean to say there’s any- 
thing serious between you and—Jim- 
my Bean!” 
Pollyanna fell back in dismay. 
“Why, auntie, I thought you liked 
Jimmy !” ‘ 
“So I do—in his place. 
place isn’t the husband of 
“Aunt Polly!” ; 
“Come, come, child, don’t look so 
shocked. This is all sheer nonsense, 


But that 
my niece.” 


| and I’m glad I’ve been able to stop it 
| before it’s gone any further.” 


“But, Aunt Polly, it has gone fur- 
quavered Pollyanna. “Why, I 
—I already have learned to lo— — 
c-care for him—dearly.” 

“Then you'll have to unlearn it, Pol- 
lyanna, for never, never will 1 give 
my consent to your marrying Jimmy 
Jean.” 

3ut—w-why, auntie?” 

“First and foremost because we 
know nothing about him.” 

“Why, Aunt Polly, we’ve always 
known. him, ever sifice I was a little 


| girl!” 


“Yes, and what was he? 
runaway urchin from an Or- 

Home! We know nothing 
whatever about his people, and his 


A rough 


| pedigree.” 


“But I’m not marrying his p-people 
and his p-pedigree !” 


With an impatient groan Aunt Pol- 


ly fell back on. her pillow. 


“Pollyanna, you’re making me posi- 
My heart is going like a 
trip hammer. I sha’n’t sleep a wink 
to-night. Can’t you let this thing rest 
till morning?” 

Pollyanna was on her feet instant- 
ly, her face all contrition. 

“Why, yes—yes, indeed; of course, 
Aunt Polly! And to-morrow you'll 
feel different, I’m sure. I’m sure you 
will,” reiterated the girl, her voice 
quivering with hope again, as she 
turned to extinguish the light. 


But Aunt Polly did not “feel differ- 
ent” in the morning. If anything, her 
opposition to the marriage was even 
more determined. In vain Pollyanna 
pleaded and argued. In vain she show- 
ed how deeply her happiness was con- 
cerned. Aunt Polly was obdurate. 
She would have none of the idea. She 
sternly admonished Pollyanna as to 
the possible -evils of heredity, and 
warned her of the dangers of marry- 
ing into she knew not what sort of 
family. She even appealed at last to 
her sense of duty and gratitude to- 
ward herself, and reminded Pollyanna 
of the long years of toving care that 
had been hers in the home of her 
aunt, and she begged her piteously 
not to break her heart by this mar- 
riage as had her mother years before 
by her marriage. 

When Jimmy himself, radiant-faced 
and glowing-eyed, came at ten o’clock, 
he was met by a frightened, sob- 
shaken little Pollyanna that tried in- 
effectually to hold him back with two 
trembling hands. With whitening 
cheeks, but with defiantly tender 
arms that held her close, he demand- 
ed an explanation. 

“Pollyanna, dearest, what 
world is the meaning of this?” 


in the 


“Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy, why did you 
come, why did you come? I was go- 
ing to write and tell you straight 
away,” moaned Pollyanna. 

“But you did write me, dear, I got 
it yesterday afternoon, just in time to 
catch my train.” 

“No, no;—again, I mean. I 
know then that I—I couldn’t.” 

“Couldn’t! Pollyanna,’—his eyes 
flamed into stern wrath,—‘you* don’t 
mean to tell me there’ s anybody else’s 
love you think you’ve got to keep me 
waiting for?” he demanded, holding 
her at arm’s length. 

“No, no, Jimmy! Don’t look at me 
like that. I can’t bear it!” 

“Then what is it? What is it you 

>” 


can’t do? 
“T can’t— marry you.” 


didn’t 


> 


“Pollyanna, do you love me: 

“Yes. Oh, y-yes. 

“Then you shall 
umphed iis his 
her again 


“No, no, Jimmy, 
stand. t’s—Aunt 
Pollyanna, 

“Aunt Polly!” 

“Yes. She—won’t let me.” 


“Ho!” Jimmy tossed his head with a 
light laugh. “We’ll fix Aunt Polly. 
She thinks she’s going to lose you, 
but we'll just remind her that she— 
she’s going to gain a—a new ne- 
phew!” he finished in mock impor- 
tance. 

But Pollyanna did not smile. She 
turned her head hopelessly from side 
to side. 


“No, no, Jimmy, you don’t under- 
stand! She—she—oh, how can I tell 
you?—she objects to—to you—for— 
me.” 

Jimmy’s arms relaxed a little. 
eyes sobered 

“Oh, well, I suppose I can’t blame 
her for that. I’m no—wonder, of 
course,” he admitted constrainedly. 
“Still,” —he turned loving eyes upon 
her—“I’d try to make you—happy, 
dear.” 

“Indeed you would! 
would,” protested 
fully. 


“Then why not—give me a chance 
to try, Pollyanna, even if she—doesn’t 
quite approve, at first. Maybe in 
time, after we were married, we 
could win her over.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t—I 

” moaned Pollyanna, 
said. I couldn’t—without her 
consent. You see, she’s done so much 
for me, and she’s so dependent on me. 
She isn’t well a bit, now, Jimmy. And, 
really, lately she’s been so—so loving, 
and she’s been trying so hard to—to 
play the game, you know, in spite of 
all her troubles. And she—she cried, 
Jimmy, and beaged me not to break 


me,” tri- 
enfolding 


marry 
arms 


under- 
struggled 


you don’t 
Polly,” 


His 


I know 
Pollyanna, 


you 
tear- 


couldn’t do 
“after what 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


her heart as—as mother did long ago. 
And—and Jimmy, I—I just couldn’t, 
after all she’s done for me. 

There was a moment’s pause ; 
with a vivid red mounting to 
forehead, Pollyanna spoke 
brokenly. 


then, 
her 
again, 


“Jimmy, if you—if you could only 
tell Aunt Polly something about— 
about ,your father, and your people, 
and—” 

Jimmy’s arms dropped 
He stepped back a little. 
drained from his face. 

“Is—that—it?” he asked. 

“Yes.” Pollyanna came nearer, and 
touched his arm timidly. “Don’t think 
— It isn’t for me, Jimmy. I don’t 
care. Besides, I know that your 
father and your people were all—all 
fine and noble, because you are so 
fine and noble. But she—Jimmy, don’t 
look at me like that!” 


But Jimmy, with a low moan had 
turned quite away from her. A min- 
ute later, with only a few choking 
words, which she could not under- 
stand, he had left the house. 


From the Harrington homestead 
Jimmy went straight home _ and 
sought out John Pendleton. He found 
him in the great crimson-hung li- 
brary where, some years before, Pol- 
lyanna had looked fearfully about for 
the “skeleton in John Pendleton’s 
closet.” 


“Uncle John, do you remember that 
packet father gave me?” demanded 
Jimmy. 

“Why, yes. What’s the matter, 
son?” John Pendleton had given a 
start of surprise at sight of Jimmy’s 
face. 

“That packet has got to be opened, 
sir. 


“But—the 


suddenly. 
The color 


conditions !” 

“I can’t help it. It’s got to be. 
That’s all. Will you do it?” 

“Why, y-yes, my boy, of course, if 
you insist; but—” he paused help- 
lessly. 

“Uncle John, 


as perhaps you have 
guessed, I love 


Pollyanna. I asked 
her to be my wife, and she con- 
sented.” The elder man made a de- 
lighted exclamation, but the other did 
not pause, or change his sternly in- 
tent expression. “She says now she 
can kage at me. Mrs. Chilton ob- 
jects. She objects to me.” 

“Objects to you!” John Pendleton’s 
eyes flashed angrily. 

“Yes. I found out why when—when 
Pollyanna begged if I couldn’t tell 
her aunt something about—about my 
father and my people.” 

“Shucks! I thought Polly Chilton 
had more sense—still, it’s just like 
her after all. The Harringtons have 
always been inordinately proud of 
race and family,” snapped John Pen- 
dleton. “Well, could you?” 

“Could I! It was on the end of my 
tongue to tell Pollyanna that there 
couldn’t have been a better father 
than mine was; then, suddenly, I re- 
membered—the packet, and what it 
said. And I was afraid. I didn’t dare 
say a word till I knew what was in- 
side that packet. There’s something 
dad didn’t want me to know till I was 
thirty years old—When I would be a 
man grown, and could stand any- 
thing. See? There’s a secret some- 
where in our lives. I’ve got to know 
that secret, and I’ve got to know it 
now. 

“But, Jimmy, lad, don’t look so 
tragic. It may be a good secret. Per- 
haps it’ll be something you'll like to 
know.” 

“Perhaps. But if it had been, 
would he have been apt to keep it 
from me till I was thirty years old? 
No! Uncle John, it was something 
he was trying to save me from till I 
was old enough to stand it and not 
flinch. Understand, i'm not blaming 
dad. Whatever it was, it was some- 
thing he couldn’t help, I’ll warrant. 
But what it was I’ve got to know. 
Will you get it, please? It’s in your 
safe, you know.” 

John Pendleton rose at once. 


“Tll get it,” he said. Three min- 
utes later it lay in Jimmy’s hand; but 
Jimmy held it out at once. 

“TI would rather you read it, sir, 
please. Then tell me.” 


(Continued next week) 





“Your having been drafted will not keep 
you from securing a loan provided your 
farm is operated in such a way that you will 
be eligible for membership in an Associa- 
tion.’”’ says the Columbia, 8S. C., 


Federal) 
Land Bank ‘ 
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plete and best 


House.’’ When you receive your copy you will 
understand why the Spotless Catalog is 
known to many as “The Southern Farmer's 
Bargain Book.’’ Compare Spotless rock-bot- 
tom prices with the usual cost of house fur- 
nishings, farm implements, clothing & other 
supplies for home, field and shop. Write for 
your free copy of the new catalog to-day and 
keep posted on new goods &little profit prices 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
475 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 


The most com 





heCR 
WithThe STEEL. RIB 


Cures corn and small grain per- 
fectly, Shuts out rats, mice, birds 
and night prowlers. Built of heavy, 
20 gauge galvanized steel and lasts 
alifetime. Every jointreinforced with 
heavy angle steel. Defies 
wind and weather, Sizes 
for every farm—200 
bushels capacity to 
4,000. Built round, 


of these perfect 
cribs and save 
your corn and 
grain. 

Write for de- 
scriptive folder 
and price list. 


THE THOMAS & 
ARMSTRONG CO. 
3910 Main St. 
London, 0. 





principle — the 
first huller to talve all the wor- 
ry out of pea hulling. Threshes 
clean, doesn’t crack peas, built 
strong, made in 4 sizes. 
$25 & up. Our hand 
alogtellsall. It’s free 
for it today. 


Southern Canner & Evaporator Co. 
325 E.Main - Chattanooga, Tenn. 














We Buy and Sell 


SECOND HAND BAGS 


Of every 
Especially 


description. 
interested in 
Bags. 
Write for prices. 
DIXIE BAG COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 8, Richmond, Va. 


Fertilizer 

















HOTEL HERMITAGE—— 


Broadway 7th Ave., & 42nd St. 
tse YORE CITY. 


York, 1 ike 
“the HERMITAGE 
“middle the Times Square d 
RMITAG tou h elbows 


t amusement ar business 
Rooms as low as $1.50 
and up to $3 Psed day. 


FRANK G. HURLEY, Proprietor. 


| year per 
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SWINE BREEDERS’ 
Or ai Journal of the ~ & 
Swine LBreeders’ Association. 
Filled with crisp news of the 
breed and bog articles. Every 
page a live one 

ecial Offer, i Year 25 Cents. 


Sp 
1. C. Swine Breeders’ Guide, Montpelier, indiana. 
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Studying the Southern Farm From 
a Business Standpoint 


(Concluded from page 5, column 4) 


works practically the same number 
of acres of feed and home supply 
crops, but on the very large farms 
works almost twice as many acres of 
cotton as a mule on the very small 
farms. This question in efficiency of 
the work stock is an important fac- 
tor in making the larger farms able 
to produce crops at a lower 
hence more profitably. 

In the case of machinery the 
amount of investment per tilled acre 
shows little variation on the different 
size farms, but the larger farms are 
enabled.to use a considerable amount 
of improved and labor saving ma- 
chinery with no greater investment 
per crop acre than that found on the 
small farms. 
Importance of Size of Farm and 
Yield of Crops 

HE two factors 

all others 
farms in 


which than 
influence profits on the 
Sumter County. provided a 
normal price is received for cotton, 
are, first, the size of the farm busi 
ness, and, second, the yield of cotton 
per acre. While a great many farm- 
ers are not always in a position to in- 
crease the size of their farms, yet 
many of them have the means of in- 
creasing their profits materially by 
getting higher yields per acre. The 
yield of cotton is of the greatest im- 
portance to all of those farmers, and 
the chance of the greatest immediate 
increase in profits is for the men who 
are getting the poor yields on large 
areas. For instance, the farmers with 
less than 100 tilled acres per farm 
who made a yield of one-half a bale 
or less per acre received only $120 
for their year’s work, while other 
farmers with the same size farms but 
with cotton yielding over two-thirds 
of a bale per acre received $504 for 
their year’s work. This fact is even 
more pronounced with farms of over 
450 tilled acres, for here we find those 
with the lowest yields of cotton, 
low to be profitable, getting an aver- 
age income of but $430, while those 
who were making over two-thirds of 
a bale to the acre received an aver- 
age income of over $4,000. 

Again, when we consider the ten- 
ants who had 50 or tilled acres 
per farm, one-third of them had cot- 
ton yields. less than one-third of a 
bale per acre and these men made a 
labor income of $100 per year, while 
other tenants with the same area in 
cotton, but with yields of over one- 
half a bale per acre, made incomes of 
$389. 

When it comes to the 
ducing cotton, here again we 
that the yield is the most important 
factor. On farms making from one- 
half to two-thirds of a bale per acre 
the cost per pound of lint cotton was 
two cents less than on farms with 
yields of less than one-half of a bale, 
while on farms that made over 
thirds of a bale the cost per pound 
was three, cents less than on those 
that made less than one-half of a 
bale. On farms operated by colored 
tenants the difference in 
tween those having low 
those having high yields 
more pronounced, being 33 per 
cheaper costs in the case of the 
er yields. 


Other studies on 


more 


too 


less 


cost of pro- 


find 


t wi p= 


costs be 
yields and 
Was even 
cent 
high- 


these same farms 
are needed before certain questions 
answered, particularly with 
respect to questions of diversification 
and the use of cover It is 
hoped that further investigations can 
be made, at the end of a five 
what changes 

Sumter County 
intervening period. This is 
desirable in view of the 
present this area is ex 
boll 
iched the 
was made 


can be 
crops. 


at least 
iod, to ee 
have taken place in 
in the 
particularly 
fact that at 
periencing the ravages of the 

‘vil, which had 

-a at the 


not re 


time the study 





Our book, ‘“‘The Boll Weevil Problem,”’ 
he!p you to beat the boll weevil You can get 
it together with a year's subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer for $1.15 


will 


cost and- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TOBACCO 
FARMERS 


Cover Crops how Tabawe Lands— 
Prevent Horn Worm Damage—in- 
crease the Wheat Acreage 
HE tobacco crop in the New Belt 
and the eastern portion of the Old 

Belt has been harvested, and now the 

farmers are planning for winter cover 

crops. In making these plans, the 
tobacco grower should remember that 
plant food in the commer- 
cial ‘fertilizers, will, in all probabil- 
ity, be higher next year than it has 
been this year. Consequently, for a 
crop which requires heavy fertiliza- 
tion as does tobacco, every effort pos- 
sible should be made to conserve all 
the plant food in the soil by the use 
of cover crops. Rye, wheat and oats 
for seed are some higher than last 


form of 


year at this time, but tobacco is bring- 


ing a better price, and there is no 
reason why a large part of the land 
that is to be planted in tobacco in 
1918 should not have a cover crop of 
some kind this winter. 

Rye is generally considered the best 
of the winter cover crops to precede 
tobacco; however, wheat or oats are 
valuable, but in all probability it 
would be wise to use wheat for 
next year’s bread instead of 
plowing it under. The Abruzzi rye 
makes more growth than. the com- 
mon rye and is somewhat earlier, and 
should be sowed to precede tobacco 
wherever it is practical to obtain good 
pure seed. 


crop, 


All tobacco stubbles should be cut 
or plowed up as soon as the crop is 
harvested, by doing this, the late crop 
of horn-worms will be destroyed, thus 
preventing thousands of worms win- 
tering in the soil to come out next 
year as a tobacco fly, to deposit eggs 
on the next tobacco crop. 

It is important that every tobacco 
farmer in the flue-cured district make 
an extra effort this fall to add a few 
acres to his usual acreage of small 
grains, especially wheat. It is true 
the New Belt section is not wheat 
land, but for the two years I 
have seen some excellent wheat grow- 
ing on the tobacco lands of eastern 
North Carolina, and under preseat 
conditions it may pay to put in a 
small acreage in wheat and give this 
special attention, manuring and fer- 
tilizing it according to the best meth- 
ods. As a general proposition, how- 
ever, oats will pay better in the new 
belt than wheat, and it is 
neccessary that a much larger 
acreage be planted this fall than here- 
tofore. Crop rotation on a 
farm is not only 


past 


tobacco 


very 


tobacco 
essential to good 
farming and the improvement of the 
land, but it is essential in controlling 
several of the 
among which are the 

known as the Granville 
root-knot or nematode 
and probably others 


diseases, chief 
wilt, 
tobacco wilt, 

black-root 


tobacco 


tobacco 


tobacco 
d district buy 

! any 
farm- 
this if 


It has been said that the 
farmers in the flue-cure 
more. food and feedstuffs than 
other class of the special crop 
ers. There is 
it is true, the 
tobacco 


some excuse for 
main one being that 

will do better and is more 
profitable on the thin light soils than 
most any of the other this 
should not be the longer. 
With such a horn 
summer and 
small grain 
that do 


but 


large 

winter 

and some 
well on this 
reason why this 
poor [It is not 
land poor for 
planting 
priming the 
many 


land, there 
land shot I 
necessary 

oe \ 
tiis tobacce 
closer, topping higher 
yield of toba 

be do 


cases can 


out naterially injurit y. 
r 400 
bet- 
fertili- 
crop by 
per 
same acre. 
E. G. MOSS. 


sons s no excuse \ 
to 500 pounds per acre, when by 
ter farming methods, heavier 
zation, and harvesting the 
priming, 700 to 1000 pounds 
can be grown on the 


acre 





ye i @lolak a thi. 
Wood Shingles 


opsparks set fire to wood shingle roofs. 
VERWEAR” Roofing makes your 
wena aod Barne safe from fire. Bend 
TODAY for Big Free Samples—to Test, 
See for yourself why “EVERWEAR” 
is Guaranteed to last 20 years. 

PRICE —* PER SQUARE 
Direct to Yo We Pay Freight 
"SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING C0. 

t. P. Savannah, Ga. 








BY 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saitpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick ia 
feed-box. Ask your dealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Celebrated Fox Brand. Rubber 

Roofing lasts longer; toughest weather 

H resister known; low priced because sgld 

A direct. Strictly first-grade, 1-piece rolls 

of 108 aq. ft., with cement and nails. 

1-ply, $1.05; 2-ply, $1.39; 3-ply, $1.74 per 

f roll. Insure present low prices by order- 

ing now from this advt. Satisfaction Gua- 

} santeed. Circular and samples sent free. 
{ SMITH-COURTNEY CoO., 

821 East Cary St. Richmond, Va. 

South’s Oldest & Largest Mchy.& Supply House 





s BAG CO.INc 


RICHMOND,VA 


Send Today for Quotations 





One Se to Pay!fr 4 


Buys the New Butter- ¢ 
2 9 fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 


easy cleaning, close skim- 


ming, durable, Guaranteed 
a lifetime. Skims 95 
oot hour. Made also in 


30 Days’ Free Trial Eams its own eost 


t saves in cream 
alog, folder and * "direct- from foeeey 
Buy from the manufacturer and save money. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. © 
5 2231 sharshall Bivd. CHICAGO 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WCODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commissicn Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved 2 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley A perfect com- 
bination machine. Nothing like it. ‘‘The a 
I have been looking for for 20 years.”’ W. Mas- 
mey. ‘It w 
Director Tenn. Exy 


ill meet every demand,”’ H. A. Maman, 
Station Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Hotel Richmond 


t1 rginia’s elegant, new 
irgest Fir z cenat Ho um in Heart of 
the ¢ ity - Meet your friend t Hotel 
Richmond $1.50 pe jay up—wWrit for 
bool t a. d map of City. 


HOTEL RICHMOND, RICHMOND, VA, 


GETA cee. 


130-1b, bed, 1 6-1b. pair 
pillows, 1 pair full size 
blankets, 1 full size 
counterpane retail value 
620. Reduced to $9.92, 

25-lb. bed $5.50; 30-lb. 
bed 66.25; 36-lb. bed $7.25; 
40-lb. bed $8. 6-lb. pillows 
$1 pair, New feathers, 
best ticking. Mail money 
order now erwrite forcataleg. 


SANITARY BEDDING GO. Depts gop, Ohartovie, B.G 
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PLETON 


A.HUSKER AND 
> HREDDER 
rag t eS 4 


from same crop! 


The Appleton saves all the feed value 
of corn—while husking ears, it cuts 
(or shreds) stalks, leaves and husks 
into fine fodder that gives twice better 
feeding results than shock feeding. 


GUARANTEED TO DO MORE 
ORK WITH LESS POWER 
then any husker of equal size, Husks 
cleancst,shells least;has most efficient 
cCornsaver. Easiest,safest to operate. 
FREE HUSKER BOOK 
shows 4 sizes for4 bh.p.engines and up. 
Appleton Mfg. Co. 537 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 








KELLY- DUPLE COMBINATION 
Grinding Mill 










corn fodder, 
clover hay, 
pea vine hay, 
sheaf oats, 
kaffir corn, and milo 
maize in the head, 
either separately or mixed 
in varicd proportions with 
corn on the cob, with or with- 
outshucks,seed oats, rye, bare 
ley, corn and allothergraing, 

Grinds Velvet Beans 

and Vines 

Four plates—a double 
set, grinding at the 
same time accounts for its large capacity. 
Perfect regulation, fine, medium or coarse grinding. 
For capacity, easy running and uniform grinding, the 
Kelly-Duplex can’t be beat. Especially adapted for 
Gasoline Engines. Write for free catalog. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 513, Springfield, 0. 








Don’t Think Only of Scale 
when you think of 


“SCALECIDE” {. 


it is all there is to 
e 
Dormant Spraying 
Does all that any other spray will do 
=~but no other spray will do all that 
“SCALECIDE” will do. Kills all kinds of 
scale—all formsof fungus andinsectsthat 
can be reached in dormant season—and 
invigorates yqur trees—and costs no 
more. Read our money-back proposition 
before ordering anything else. 
Send for free booklet, 
“Profits in Fall Spraying” 
B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists 
50Church St. Dept. 23 New York 








CLOVER vic 


year by inoculating 


LOCKHART’ 


a seed with 
NITROGEN 
BACTERIA 


Direct from Laboratory, fresh and active. Results 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
1 acre, $1.25; 5 acres at $1 per acre. 


Price postpaid: 
Write for price on larger quantities. 


LOCKHART LABORATORIES, 


Box 530-A, ATLANTA, GA 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


SEPTEMBER 
1. Cannot We Designate Some One 
Person to Do the Marketing for Our 


Neighborhood and to Make Many of Our 
Purchases? 


2 
we 


How May We Make Work Easier 
for Our Wives and Daughters? 











WORK TO DO BEFORE YOUR 
SCHOOL OPENS 


See That Every Child Has His or Her 
Own Drinking Cup—This Prevents 
Spread of Disease — Put Building 
and Grounds in Shape—Consult 
Teacher About Text-books 


HE time approaches for opening 
many of our public schools. The 
first thing which should he looked 
after by the local school board is the 
building. No school 


anywhere’ should 
ever open until 
the buildings have 
been thoroughly 
cleansed in every 
way. In case of 


an epidemic dur- 
ing the past year, 
every room should 
be fumigated sev- 
eral days before 
the opening of the 
term. The building should also be care- 
fully gone over by the committee with 
a view to making any needed repairs. 
All broken window lights should be 
replaced, and the fastenings ef the 
doors and windows should be care- 
fully looked after. All damaged furn- 
iture should be mended, and where 
additional desks are needed, these 
should be ordered at once so they 
may be received in time for the op- 
ening, In case the building should 
need another coat of paint, it would 
be well to look after this item. Noth- 
ing adds more to the appearance of 
the building and surroundings than 
a new coat of paint. 


The school grounds should be nice- 
ly cleaned off, all briers, weeds, etc., 
cut and carried off the premises. The 
water supply should be thoroughly 
examined, the toilets closets 
and every precaution taken 
to prevent contamination of the wa- 
ter supply. In schools without run- 
ning water in the building, water- 
coolers should be procured for every 
room. Old coolers should be scalded 
before again being used. 


MR. WxIGHT 


or 


a 
In case a sanitary fountain is not 
in use, the individual drinking cup 
should be installed at once. In any 





‘wee Wonderful Money Saving 
* Fence Book. Over 150 see 43¢Per 

: ae ee eee Vi 

DIRECT FROM FA CiORY. “FREIGHT | PAI 
All heavy Sou BLE GALVAN:ZED 
perrod up. Get free Book and Mester og ‘eS teat. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
Dept. 87 . _Cleveland, Ohie 












WILLET SEED CO., Augusta, Ga. 

Large Dealers of 

ag GUSTA PERENNIAL 
FULGHUM OATS, ABRUZZI RYE. 

(We introduced all of these to the trade.) 

Ee 

All other Clovers, Oats, Ryes, ry 

ALL AND G AR 


VETCH, 












and Whe ats, 
ay 5S, 


Get WILLET’S ‘FALL SEED CATALOG. 
(Mention this paper.) 














Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and sgmpies free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Haros St. Chicago 
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When writing to advertisers say, 
your advertisement in 
mef, 


“I saw 
The Progressive Far- 


case, the county board of education 
should require that at least the fam- 
ily drinking cup or family dipper is 
installed. It is the opinion of most 
| authorities that more contagious dis- 
eases are spread by the use of the 
common cup or dipper than in any 
other way, hence they have left no 
stone unturned in their efforts to 
bring about the elimination of this 
evil. Very often the spread of grippe, 
colds, ete., can be directly traced to 
this custom. 


| In some counties an appropriation 
is made from the general school fund 
for the purchase of water coolers, in- 


| dividual drinking cups or dippers, 
| etc. Then, too, it is well to supply 


the school with mirrors, comb, wash- 
pan, towels, etc. The writer not long 
since visited a school in a remote 
section of the county and was very 
agreeably surprised to find washpans, 
soap, combs and a plentiful supply of 
| clean towels. The teacher explained 
that the girls took much pride in 
washing these towels in turn, and the 
whole was supplied by voluntary do- 
nations from the pupils themselves 
And as I listened to the 








ste as it 


ry 








was told by the teacher, I wondered 
why this plan could not be put into 
successful operation in other schools 


also. 
ae 

It is a custom in many sections to 
make a certain yearly appropriation 
for supplies or repairs. In many cases, 
such appropriations are conditioned 
on the school raising a like amount. 
This is well, for as a rule the school 
that will not help itself does not de- 
serve any outside aid. In most in- 
stances the amount required of the 
district is raised by means of ice- 
cream parties, entertainments, etc., 
etc., thus saving the local appropria- 


tion to extend the length of the 
school term. 
There are many places where the 


parents do the required work as out- 
lined above themselves, thus saving 
the expense to the school funds. A 
day named and the patrons turn 
out, some to clean off the grounds, 
some to look after any needed re- 
pairs, others this or that, until the 
entire work is completed. This is a 
very commendable practice and one 
that should be in vogue everywhere. 
a 


is 


matter 
overl )¢ yked— 


Another very important 
that should not be 
that more directly concerns 
ents—is that of procuring 
books prescribed the course 
study prepared by the State Depart- 
ment of Education here. It is almost 
useless for children to attend school 
unless they have the proper books in 
which to study. The writer has of- 
ten thought that if parents only 
knew the importance of securing the 
right text-books they surely would 
not hesitate to supply their children | 
with them. Some, however, seem to 
think that as long as a child has any 
kind of a book at all, that is all that is 
necessary. The parents or pupil, if in 
doubt as to the kind of text-books to 
purchase, should consult the prospec- 


-one 
the par- 
the text 


by of 


tive teacher or the county superin- 
tendent of schools relative to the 
matter. They will take pleasure in 


giving the desired information. 

In connection with this matter of 
text-books it might be well to state 
that in North Carolina the change of 


text-books takes place during this 
scholastic year, and while the ex- 
change period lasts until next sum- 


mer, it would be better to have the 
change effective during the present 
term. If this is not accomplished 
some of the members of each class in 
all probability will be using the old 
text-books while others of the class 
will be using the new _ text-books, 
thus doubling the work of the teach- 
er, and handicapping the re of 
the pupils. ~ Ws 





Iredell County Votes: for More 
Grain 


apg ‘DELL County Farmers’ Union is 

moving on toward the front. We 
meet in regular session four times a 
year. 

We have forty-five locals in the 
county in good standing and usually 
we have a fair share of these repre- 
sented at our county meetings. We 
always have a number of members 
present who are not delegates but 
who come because they are interest- 


ed in the work. 

We passed a resolution at our 
meeting endorsing the action 
gress in declaring a state of war cx- 
isted with Germany, pledging our 
support, and urging our members to 
plant as large an acreage food 
crops possible. This resolution 
has been carried out in both letter 
and spirit. The slacker in Iredell! is 
hard to find, and the food crops are 
wonderful, both in acreage and in 
promise of yield. 

ike 


April 


of Con- 


in 


as 


1s a SOCIa 


annual picnic 


| 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Ambitious? 
]F you have the right 


stuff in you, I will make you 
a practical, skilled auto-mechanic 
able to command a salary of 


$5 to $15 a Day. 


There never was anopportunity like 
the pre sent. Tne waris strippiz gthe 
country of skille »d mechanics, The 
mand isinere asing caily for high-cel< 
men. The right kind can get alm 
any salary. In my school you learn 
and become expert by actually doing 
the work. Youd oallkincsof machine 
—forging, vulcaniz- 
everything, You 
traini- ge in magneto, 
storage battery, self starter, electri- 
cal equipment and every kind of re- 
pair and operating work. Nothing is 
ov crlooked. you have it in you, I 

willturn y out aski led. high-elcss 
aiutowmee! ec ready to erive and re- 

cir an og from a hospital ambu- 
ence toa farm tractor. 

Send for my Big Free Catalog 
wich full information today. Make 
more money and feel that you are a 
factor in the big things now doing. 
Don’t delay for that means lost op- 
portunity and lost money. The men 
are needed today. 

€. J. SWEENEY, President, 
SWEENEY AUTOMOBILE AND 
TR SCHCOL, 


ACTOR 
YW VISOE. 15th STs KANSAS CITY, MO. 



































































Immediate oe ages 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16. and 22 H- P.—Direct 


from the ‘Largest Exclusive Engine Factory 
in the world, selling by mz i, . Nothing but 
engines. Quick Service—[g Savizg—-90 Da 
Trial, 5-Year Guarantee. Fuel cost one-ka ali fess 
using kerosene. Write for new book (copy- 
righted) “How Yo Judse Ercices’’, printedin colors 
and ted illustra ted, showing how I can sav 
yo )--sell y« 20n prac ally your own terms 
ments or No Money Down.--Ed. H. Witte 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
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2357 Oakland Ave., a Ci ave Mc. 
2357 Empire Ei = 


Be Well Dressed 


BUY CLOTHES THAT FIT YOU 
AND FIT YOUR PURSE 














OUR dollar buys, through Lombard Profit- 

Sharing Plan, greatest value. We have no 
big-salaried salesman. We sell direct to you— 
and save you money. For example: 
Ladies’ Shoes, $1.49 up; Stockings, 10e to 69¢ 
per pair; Waists, 49c up; Skirts, 99c up. 
Men’s Shoes, $1.99 up; Trousers, $1.39 up; 
Tennis Shoes, 67e up. Hundreds of remark- 
able yalues illustrated in 60-page catalog. 
We pay all delivery charges. You must be satls- 
fied or money returned. Don’t let a penny 


postal card stand between you and good clothes, 
Write for catalog now. Dept. P. 


LOMBARD diitr CO 


—SEED GRAIN FOR SALE— 


*+ULGHUM and BANCROFT OATS, 
ABRUZZI RYE, 
HOUSTON COUNTY RYE, 
BLUE STEM WHEAT. 
LIMITED ae ANTITY OF FIRST-CLASS SEED. 


*rices quoted on request. 


GEO. C. NUNN, Perry, Ga. 


Baltimare 
© Maryland 





























GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best makes, 


| gold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-head 


model: powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 
| & p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free. 
SMITH-COURTNEY COMPARNY, 
| g24 East Cary Street, Richmond, Va. 

South’s Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply House 


DURABLE ROOFING 


Extra Good—Low Priced. 





Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Ceme and 
Directions, for Laying in Center of E ach Roll. 
1-ply..seeee -Per Roll of 108 Sq. feet.....cceee $0.79 
OS ory tee Per Roll of 108 Sq. feet.....cceee 1.00 
S=Ply ccaceccces Per ay i) of 10 = feGt..<ceccase 1.20 
Writ f Samples. 


ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS COMPANY, 
Richmond, Va. 














- 
1 feature |} 


IMPROVED PARCEL POST 
EGG BOXES 
New Flats and Fillers 


New Egg Cases Leg Bands 
Oats Sprouters 


Catalogue Free on Request 


H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St. New York 

















in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to it 
anyrunning ! 
gear. Send for 
it today. ‘ 
ElectricWheelCo. “~ 

59 Elm St.,Quincy, 1. 




















































































































Saturday, September 15, 1917] 

of our County Union that has proved 
a great success for some years past. 
Each year it gets better. This year 
we had with us as speakers Editor 
Clarence Poe who made one of those 
excellent, common sense addresses to 
which common people delight to lis- 
ten, and Hon. W. D. , who held 


Tearne 
hurner 


the crowd in an afternoon address. 
Now let each secretary teil us of 


his County Union. 
N. PAINE, 
County Secretary. 
Iredell County, N. C. 





Greene County Union Growing All 


the 


r OUR County Union meeting in 
May we offered two prizes to the 
Boys’ Corn Clubs, the boy who raised 
the most corn to get two registered 
pigs and the one coming second to 
get one pig. 

In June we appointed a commit- 
tce to go before the County Commis- 
sioners and ask for an appropria- 
tion to secure a county demonstrator 
which was arranged very easily and 
we put a demonstrator on full time the 
first of July. At our July meeting we 
started up a membership campaign 
We have had a very live Union in our 
county and it grows a little all the 
time. We have had several promi- 
nent speakers in our County Unions, 
such as Dr. Jim Templeton, Messrs. F. 
L. Carr and W.'R. Dixon. I think we 
have bought something like 1,000 tons 
of fertilizer this year collectively. 

W. L. GAY, County Sec’y. 

Greene County, N. c 





For Lower-priced Nitrate of Soda 


HE Nash County Farmers’ Union 
has sent the following appeal to 
North Carolina Senators and Repre- 


sentatives in Congress, and other 
county Unions are urged to take sim- 
ilar action. The letter as sent to each 
Congressman says: 


Realizing the fact that 
most uncertain state on account 
war conditions, and feeling that this un- 
ccrtainty and lack of stability in prices of 
what we are to Consume as well as for the 
produce of our Southern farms is likely to 
increase rather than diminish for the next 
few months, and realizing further that the 
price and supply of commercial fertilizer is a 
most important factor in the production of 
crops throughout our section of the country, 


business is in a 
of present 


we, the organized Farmers’ Union of Nash 
County, North Carolina, are addressing this 


letter to you _ leaders 
should be most interested 
us folks at home. If you are deaf to our ap- 
peal, to whom shall we look for help? 

The most important element of plant food 
and the most costly one under ordinary con- 
ditions, is nitrogen, and the most readily 
available form of nitrogen, and for some 
purposes the most economical, is nitrate of 
soda. Last spring considerable attention 
was given by our Congress to the matter of 
obtaining this material at a reasonable cost 
for the farmers of the country, but it was 


in Congress who 
in the welfare of 


seen that the agitation was begun too late 
for this year’s crop. 
We are, therefore, writing now to urge 


upon you the supreme importance of having 
our Government make arrangements early 
with the Chilean and British Governments 
to have sufficient supplies of nitrate of soda 
landed in this country for next year’s use 
before the first of next April. If this is ne- 
glected now, we shall probably be facing a 
worse condition next spring as to fertilizer 
than we did last year. 

The surplus of fertilizer material that in 
normal times was carried over from year to 
vear has been practically exhausted, as evi- 
denced by the tremendous rise in prices of 
fertilizer at the end of last spring season. 

If something is not done on a big scale to 
relieve the situation, we look for another 
sharp rise in prices next spring, if not for 
such a scarcity as to make it impossible for 
the average farmer to obtain it. Sut with 
proper steps taken in time, we not only feel 
that it is reasonable to look for no further 
rise in prices of fertilizer material, but we 
ure even hopeful that some important re- 
duction may be made from the present 
sehedule of prices. 

3y unanimous vote in our County Meet- 
ing, held on Friday August, 3 it was ordered 
that a letter be sent you reminding you of 
the importance of this matter. We are, 

Yours very truly, 
WM. A. JOYNER, 
Jd; ©, TAYLOR, 


The Farm Organized for 1918 


(Concluded from page 11, 


few counties cotton. A little farther 
south peanuts drop out and soy beans 
are just getting a foothold and cotton 
assumes supremacy, but the other 
crops retain importance. For quick 
market there are a goodly number of 
perishable or semi-perishable truck 
and fruit crops adapted to all the en- 
tire coastal plain area. 

The two-horse farm worked by one 








President. 
Secretary. 





column 2) 








family with a little extra help to tide 
over emergencies, organized to meet 
the requirements, must adopt some 
pretty definite cropping system; but 
no cropping system should be regard- 
ed as iron-bound. or inflexible. On 
the other hand, they must possess 
flexibility enough to allow of varia- 
tion emergencies as 
ari 


to meet 
se. 

For present conditions and land 
of average fertility, the two-horse 
farm should have from 15 to 18 acres 
in corn with rows spaced wide enough 
to allow one or two rows of soy 
beans, cowpeas or peanuts to be 
planted after the corn has been culti- 
vated three or four times. Not less 
than 10 acres and perhaps as much as 
15 acres should go in small grain. In 
the Piedmont area most of this 
should be in wheat, in the coastal 
plain nearly the entire area should 
go in oats, a part of them to cut for 
hay if occasion demands while the 
rest should be cut and handled as 
practices on the farm and in the com- 
munity make most profitable. The 
hay required ordinarily should be 
made from cover crops grown in the 
winter on land intended for May 
planted crops and on ground from 
which small grain has been harvested 
by the middle of June. 


Utilizing Labor to Best Advantage 


Fines yet remains approximately 
twenty acres for the strictly com- 
mercial crops which must be selected 
by the individual farmer who should 
have accurate knowledge of soil, cli- 
matic, and other local conditions ef- 
fecting farm pratices and usages. 

The amount of labor available and 
the time at which it can be used on 
crops should be borne in mind along 
with the demands for work made by 
different crops. Ordinarily each acre 
of small grain will call for about one 
and one-half days of man work in Oc- 
tober and November, from one-tenth 
to one-fifth of a day in March, anda 
little less than one and one-half days 
in June. Hay after small grain calls 
for one and one-half days at sowing 
time and about the same at harvest 
or in September and October. Corn 
and cotton require about two days 
of man work per acre before the 
crops are planted, corn about two 
days between planting and harvest- 
ing, and one and one-half in gather- 
ing and housing, while cotton will re- 
quire from three to five days per acre 
in planting and working the crop and 
from six to nine days in picking and 
marketing. 

With a reasonably accurate idea as 
to the amount of labor required per 
unit of the different enterprises and 
when it is required and al the 
amount of and time when labor is 
available, the farmer should endeavor 
to so organize his operations to 
prevent waste of land or labor and to 
avoid an over demand by crops at 
critical times. 


so 


as 


This year the farmer will plan to do 
the heavy work with men and the 
lighter and easier jobs will be done 
by young boys and the women who 
usually work on the farms, while lat- 
er in the season conditions may call 
for a few days labor from those who 
as yet have never done any actual 
duty in the field. 


SAW HIM FIRST 


A Quaker had gotten himself into trouble 
with the authorities, and the sheriff called 
to escort him to the lockup. 


“Is your husband in?” he inquired of the 


good wife who came to the door. 

“My husband will see thee,” she replied. 
“Come in.”’ 

The sheriff entered, was bidden to make 
himself at home, and was hospitably enter- 
tained for half an hour but no husband 
appeared, At last the sheriff grew impa- 
tient. 


‘Look here,’’ said he, “I thought you said 


your husband would see-m 
“He has seen thee,’’ was the calm reply, 
“but he did not like thy looks and has gone 


another way.”—Harper's, 





NOT THE CAMERA’S FAULT 


“These photographs you made of myself 
and husband are not at all satisfactory and 
I refuse to accept them. Why, my husband 
looks like an ape!” 

“Well, madam, that’s no fault of mine. 
You should have thought of that before you 


had him taken.”’ 


—Puck 


they 





ES 


bong Quick 
from Richmond 


Spotless Blue Ribbon Engines- 
reliable, powerful, economical; 
useonly 1 pt. gasoline Se 













hour per h. p.;1} to 16 
p.; gasoline or kerosene; 
full power guaranteed; 
80-day free trial; easy 
payments. FREE Cat- 
alog of “South’s Mail == 

Order House”’ giving rock-bottom prices on En- 
gines, Saw Mill Rigs, ete. Write for in ae 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Sheckee Lane, Richmond, Va. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ ‘EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
fina, Florida and gia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If adv t to 
appear onee, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents @ word; four times 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as a_ separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents s word each insertion. 


























MACHINERY 


BRAPRAR IADR 





LPI RAPRRPARPRPRAAL 





Wanted—Twenty H.P. Engine—Price, make and 
description first letter. C. C. Combs, Gum Neck, N. C. 
For Sale—At a a en ally new No. 1 
Ellis Pick ws 2 Peebles, 


Champion — 
Route 6, Raleigh, C. 


HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


Oe 
Land Owners W Rnune, an + ecpenianoed Farm Super. 
intendent for 1918, address Box 92, Red Springs, N. 


Wanted — Position as Farm Superimtendent for 
1918—Am married and sober. Will fu ower refer- 
ence. Route No. A, Box 37, Wadesboro, N. C. 


Tobacco Factory Wants Salesmen—$125 
and expenses for right man. Experinece 
as we give complete instructions. 

Co., as a4, Danville, Va. 


Fa arm Manager—For 
grops and _= stock. Man 
handle labor and do things. 
Bank, Milledgeville, Ga. 


j Wanted—Man 
dairy of = 
obtained, salary wanted; ) 
Maple Spring Dairy, Hickory, N. 


Wanted—Capable Farm Manager 


PPAL ALIAS 








monthly 
unnecessary, 
Piedinont Tobacco 











diversified farming, general 
with experience, who can 
W. A. D., Care M. & F. 





to handle 
experience was 
reference. Apply 
Cc 


sufficient family 
State where 


with 
cows. 


With one or two 





boys or helpers. Steady employment. House, fuel 
and electric lights free. Will good wages to 
suitable party. Opening also for capable girl for 
general house work. Carolina 


Frank M. Nash, Supt., 
IN, CG, 


_SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Pee 


Power and Light Co., Corinth, 





Cecil's “Business College, 
your future. Get your 
tiful. 


Spartanbure, 8. €.—Plans 
training now. Positions plen- 


~ LIVESTOCK 


Ine 


BERKSHIRES 


2 P. O. My yhand’s Dispersa al Sale “of Berkshires— 
Page Zi. 

~ Large ‘Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 


~ Wanted—Ord Ten 


Wanted—Orde soe Registe red Berkshire Pizs— 





weeks old, $12 c oe Vice-President, 
Bank of Sanford, Sanford 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Durocs—Sows, Shoats and Pigs. G. T. Yagel & 
Son, Chase City, V 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs. Wm. B. 


For Sale—Regi “Ares d 
Jones, Raleigh, N. 











Registered Duroe Pi 73 for Sua" Out of litter of 15. 
Lawrence Farm, Statesville, N. Route 5. 

Duroc-Jersey' 3ig bone, prolific breeders. Pigs 8 
weeks, pedigreed, $8; registered $9. J. W. Hoover, 
c rouse, N. *C. 


Knapp’s Defender—Weight 555, as eenior yearling. 


Write for prices on his pigs. Knapp School Farm, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
ine Pure-bred Duroe-Jersey Pigs for Sale 





by E. 
Te 











: ines, Saxe, Va., at prices you will buy. E. 
Gaines, Saxe, _Va. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshire Roar Pigs. Allon’s Town and Cour try 
Farms, Hoschton, Georgia. 
For "Se nle—Registered Hampshire Hogs—All ayes. 
Graham_ Moore, Charlotte, N 
-POLAND- CHINA 
~Ppure- bred Poland-China Pigs—8 weeks, $7. W. J. 
Pittard, Buffalo Junction, Va. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
One Ar Bull for ove -Price thirty-five dollars. 
John Bac * Hills boro, N. ‘ 
DEVONS 
I Keep Registered Devon Cattle Only—Choicest 
breeding. Over twenty years’ experience. Ed. Palmer, 


Ridgeway, 8. C 
GUERNSEYS 
Pure Guernsey Bull—3 years. Knapp School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 





good « 


























~~ Wanted—A few juernsey “cows and heift rs. 

H. H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va. 
HOLSTEINS 

~ Registered Holstein Calves—Finel ly “pred bull calves 
for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. 8: Govern 
ment. Write J. P. Taylor, Oranve, Va. 

JERSEYS 

Registered Jersey Bull Calf—Six months old. First 
check for twenty-five dollars gets him. Oakwood 
Farm, Mooresville, N. C. 

For Sale—Son of ‘‘The Imported Jap,’’ 2% years 

lgo milk and a few choice calves, ‘path sexes. 
2 J. G Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. _¢. 

“pos 

enelish Bloodhound Puppies. W. N. Cavin, Mount 
; Holly, 

Fine nr Collie Pups for Sale. = & 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Dogs —Collie “Pups—Pure- bred, ~ beautifully marke 1. 
Price very reasonable. . Eugene Henry, Conover, N. 

“For Sal e—Registered White Scoteh Collie Pups— 
Beautiful, rare, bred to work Admired and appre- 
ciated for their usefulness. Roadview Stock Farm, 
Marion, Ala. 








} 


___ SHEEP AND GOATS 
G. T. Yagel & 8 Son, 


~ Oxford Rams and Bam Lambs. 
Chase City, Va. 











(19) 979 
For Sale—Southern Range Ewes and Bee car 
lots. Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, Ala 


HORSES AND JACKS 
For Sale—Several 








Shetland Ponies—For $50 yer 

head. | Address Parker ©. Ewan, Clarendon, _Ark. ; 
For Sale—Shetland pony, 5 years old, weighir 
about 300 oath Absolutely sound. Cart, harness 


and plow. $75 buys turnout. 
For Sale—One pair eleven to twelve hundred 
mules, 4 years, broken, $400, me pair mule pound 
one a yearling and one a weanling, $200. One pair 
cored ough deve geldings, $200. ‘hese colts are 
arge and we eveloped, o We ya 5 
Herndon: Va Pp W. W. Wagstaff & Sons, 
- TWO OR MORE BREEDS © 
__ Beef Cattle. L. Martin, Waynesville, N. C., Route 4. 


Duroc and Hampshire Boars—A fe 
go cheap, registration free, 
Thomasville, Ga. 


30x 153, Clinton, NW. C. 








w good ones tu 
Brier Hill Plantation, 





ered Gu ems-y Bull and a High Grade ¢ Cows. 
Hereford bull, * scarce atai calves 


Marsh, Marshville, N. lan 


Ps “Head Pure-bred Red Poll, Shorthorn an 
hgus young cows and heifers, not 

prices. Good Percheron nd fillies é 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 


__POULTRY AND EGGS 


PPPP PLL PDD DAA 


~ Reais 
Polled 


and 
at fair 
mares and fillies. BRoadview 











LEGHORNS | 
Choice Breeders—Young’s strain Whit 
cocks, cockerels. — Carl Gilliland, “Siler City, . 
ORPINGTONS ae 


"Buff Orpingtons—W rite P sage Tiees an 
Bloom Kendall, Shelby, 4 sw Feoorl. 


White Orptagions Patio and co cockerels. _ 











Poultry Farm, Liberty, North Carolina. "Midnight 

Choice Early Hatched Buff Orpingtons—Price rear 

sonable. Carl Gilliland, Siler City. mo) — 
REDS 


Young “Pure- bred Single Comb _ Reds—$1 each, Misa 


Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hone, 








Fine February 























Hahtcl led Coc els—From fi > 

Single Comb _Reds, $2.50. Roberta Ray, “Tinden, re 

ROCKS can 

Pn a to $2 each. B. C. Smith, Reids- 
WYANDOTTES ” 

White Wyandotte Coekerels—Fror t pi - 
Mrs, wnt Richardson, Wadesboro, N. Co een Stock. 
C hampion White Wyandottes—March a Tl 
hatch cockerels two, three and five dolless a 
Pullets, _two dollars, ° J. Payne, Mebane, LN. cry 

MISCELLANEOU s BREEDS» 

~ One Pair of Don sstic Wild Geese 1 for § oO. 
Cowing, Williamston, N. C Bone; ‘Sale. sigh 


Bilver Wyandottes oe Rhode Island Reds “for Sale. 


ray, Ramseur, 








w ~—Chicke rg ay cai aaa 
ralssion.  V Fe Heme = a ze y faut ! ey, 7 600 South 
__SEEDS AND PLANTS 

CABBAGE ai 





Cc atbade:. 





$1.50 






Se ea = ding va arteties, ¥ - 
postpaid. . has. G. Medlin, Salisbury, ONE. cai: 
c abbas te Plants for Winter Heading—35c 100: 500, 
$1. postpaid Express, $1.50 thous san i. Tidewater 


Plant Co., Franklin, V 


Frost-proof Cabbage e: lants—Re 2ady about the 
of October. 1.56, 1,000. For further 
address J. B. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Cc abbage | Plants— rpg cle true to name. 
stock with right ag 


“tenth 
infor mation 





Frost proof 
names Teady, must be sold. 


Immediate ehipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ex- 
press collect, 1,000, $1 50 quantities, $1.25. Parcel 
post paid, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Trial order appre- 
ciated. Seeds 30c ounce. J. T. & G. W. Clark, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Fulwood’s ‘Cabbage “Plants—Ready for immediate 
shipment. Farietics: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. Prices: by 
mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.25, 1,000, for $2.25; by 
express (not prepaid), 1,000 for $1.50, 5,000 at $1.2 
per 1,600; 10,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. Satis. 
faction suaranteed. Ps. Be Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants—Northern grown. Ready. | 
ped in damp moss. $1 per 1,000; 5.000. $i. =. 


Jersey Wakefteld, Charleston Wakefield, 
Market, All Head Early, Surehead, Late Flat Dutch, 
Celery Plants, $2 per 1,000. We have Aa specialty of 
shipping plants to all parts of the South for many 
years. F. W. Roche rll & Sons, Chester, | Now Jersey. 


¢ LOVER 


Bushels Reeleaned 
Shields Con imissary, 


Copenhagen 


258 sur Clover Seed 
bus! rel. Scotland Neck, N. 
Bur ¢ lover—Double ¢ sereened, 12%c pound; 
Se. Cireular, ‘‘Wealth Through Legumes,’’ 

Lambe rt, Darlington, Ala. , 


i “Thousand Pounds Crimson Clover Seed in hull 
~—Ten dollars, hundred pound lots. Also vetch 


ry). This will not appear again. T. E. Hudson 
Serkley, Va. ; 





single, 
free. 












Bur Clover—Screened once—suffieient dirt left in 


| the seed for inoculation which is necessary to secure a 
stand. 10 pounds to the bushel. 5-bushel lots and 
upwards, $1 bushel, f.0.b. Robt. 8. “dink, Abbeville, 


South Carolina. 
Bur Clover— Screened once, no ae, _— or large 

trash, but sufficient dirt for inoculation, which is a. 

on ae ay 10 pounds to the bushel, 

$1.25 bushe 0. »beville, 8. Coth 

pee ge EA othran & Link, 


Buy Your Bur Clover Seed From Roadview Stock 
Farm—The largest bur clover farm in the South 
Seed guaranteed the equal of any offered $1.75 per 
fone ps iy prices on 100-bushel lots and over. 
aluable planting instructions with orders. Road 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala sai 


0: ATS 


annd Appler 
Mooresville, 




















Fulghum Oats— 


- Graded. Oak - 
wood ¥F arm, 





Se 
Ms. Te 
For Sal e—Fulghum Oats—$1 
Not less than 5 “ar ra shipped. 
Swan Quarter, N. 
Winter Secd 
any quantity 
\dorf, Forest 


bags. 
Farm, 


plus 
Grove 


bushel, 
Piney 








Cheice nia 
h 


~ Oats— Vir 
te a, 000 
Depot, Va. 

Appler Seed Oats—Specially selected. 
$8.50; 25 bushels, $41.25; 50 bushels, 
last long at thi is price. Order quick. 
vonia, Ga 





rown. Ca 
H. 


inia 
hee he ie. H. 











5 bushels 
$80 Von’t 
Vandiver Seed 








igreed 


Seed Oats—Patterson and Fulghum 

ains. lant September-October. Green pastures 

ai winter. Has yielded 6 to 75 bushels per acre by 
May. Sidney J. Weber, Baton Rouge, La. 








Seed Oats—Texas Red Rust Proof, $1 per bushe 
Appler r bushel; Fulghum, $1.65 per bushel: 
rT per bushel; Virginia Gray, $1.35 per 
winter Bariey, $2.50 per bushel. Kirby Seed 
_G affney, 8. 






- ONIONS 


) Sets—White Pearl, 75e per gallon, ‘postag re 
not prepaid, 


$1 per peck, $3. 75 per bushel: Yel- 


~ onic 0 
paid ; 





low Danvers and Red Westfields, 75c per. gallon, post 
age paid; not prepaid, 90c per peck, per bushel 
Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, B.C. 
PECAN TREES ars 
~ Descriptive Price List on “Bequest. G. H. Tomlin- 
son, Putney, Ga 
Bass 


All About ae Pecan Culture—Free. 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 








. = screened and cleaned, By Rock Hi 


980 (20) 


RYE 


“For Sale— Seed ‘Rye—Write, 0. W. Clayton, Bre- 
vard, N. C. 

Tall Georgia Seed “Rye—$3. 25 bushel. P 
€o., Dothan, _ Ala. 


Abruzzi Seed Rye for Sale—$3.25._ 
Farm, Staley, Ne 





Poyner “Beed 
“Hickory Grove 

For Sale—Tall Growing “Carolina Winter Rye. 
Robert Hackney, Durham, N. C. = 

Southern Rye—$3 bushel. Abruzzi, $3.25 bushel. 
G. A. Tuttle, Route 5, Lenoir, N. C. 

If You Need Seed Rye—We are headquarters. Get 
our_ prices. Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Seed Ry: e— Abruzzi, $3.50 per bushel; Southern (Tall 
growing), $2.75 per bushel; ic’ mages $2.40 per bushel. 
Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. . 





Abruzzi Rye—10 bushels, _ seas $3.30 per bushel; 
less than 10 bushels, $3.50 per bushel; 1 peck, $1. 

ill or Cataw- 
ba, 8. C. White-Cherry Farms Co., Rock Hill, Cc. 


VETCH 
"Lambert, Darlington, Aja. 
Pure 1917 7 Hairy ¥ Vetch—20 cents per pound. 
Puryear, Orange, Va. 











Frank 


For Sale—600 acres woods grazing lands, $4 per 


| acre; 860, 50 cleared, $6; 260, 60 cleared, $10; 27, 
13 cleared, 31005 12, 8 cleared, $50. 3 miles of 
railroad. J. H. Tune, Johnsonville, 8. C. 

For Sale—54-Acre Farm—7 miles south of Mt. 
Olive, N. C. ood buildings, land, water, timber 
and neighborhood. Equipped for tobacco and ate 


growing. Price and terms right Last ad. 
Pridgen, West Durham, N. C. 


For Sale—Easy terms—Several nice tracts for farms, 
from twenty-five to one hundred acres, in heart of 
the great Ridgeway cantaloupe section. One colored 
man sold this season, $900 from three acres. Write 
for prices. Lans Lumber Co., Norlina, N. C. 





Farm for Sale—176 Acres—Located in central North 
Carolina, % of a_mile from town. Soil adapted to 
grain, grass and fruits; rolling and nicely watered 
with ‘several streams. Good roads, graded sc hool and 
churches. bargain. For further information, ad- 
dress Jno. L. Efland, Efland, N. C. 


Southern Farmers Will Find Rich, Virgin Land at 
Tidiculously low prices at Georgetown, 8S. C. Long 
staple cotton, tobacco and all staple crops do well 
here. One crop should pay for the land. Let me 
send you a magazine telling you of a real oppor- 
tunity. Free for the asking. B. L. Hamner, General 
Development Agent, Seaboard Air Line tbs Com- 
pany, 1114 Royster Bidg., Norfolk, 








Hairy Vetch—18 cents per pound, 


prepaid; 100 
pounds, $16._ 


Red | Star Farms, Salisbury, N.C. 


WHEAT 


~ Leaps Prolific Seed Wheat—Write for prices. _ 
Ww ilfong, Newton, N. 


Blue Stem and Faicante Wheat—$3.25 bushel. 
Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 


"Gordon 








| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 
GUERNSEYS 











Seed Wheat—Red May, $3 per bushel; Leap’s Pro- 
lific, $3 per bushel; Improved Golden Chaff, $3.50 per 
bushel; Miracle, $3. 75 per bushel; Purple Straw, $3 
per bushel.~ Ali of the above are ete headed va- 
rieties. Kirby Ssed Co., Gaffney, 8 » 


_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


We Buy All Kinds Field Seeds. Dudley-Jenkins 
Grocéry Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Cabbage, > Plants—Fall, wi winter heading, ing, $2 
thousand; 10,000, $15, cash. J. T. Couacill & Sons, 
Franklin, Va. 


Vetch and Rape Se Seed—Dwarf Essex F Rape 7e seed, 20¢ 
per rae Hairy Winter vetch, 24c per pound. Kirby 
Seed ( , Gaffney, 8 


For oa aon $3.75 “bushel; Alfalfa seed, ~ 234%4c 
pound; Crimson clover, 224%c pound. Rock Hill 
Grocery Co., Rock Hill, 8. C 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per thousand 
by express. 40 cents 100 postpaid. Special price in 
lots. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, Cc. 


Fulghum, Appler and Bancroft Seed Oats, Seed 
rye, clover seed, rape, annd all field and garden seeds. 
E. P. Carter & Co., Washington, N 


Cabbage, Collard, Lettuce and Onion Plants for 
Fall—$1.50 per thousand; 40 cents 100. Celery, $2. 7. 
thousand ; 50 cents 100. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. ¢ 


Appler oats, one fifty; Stoner and Leaps pees 
wheat,, three dollars per bushel. All recleaned, RS 0.b. 
Stony Point, N. . K. Patterson, Statesville, N. Cc. 
Rural Route. 


Clover Seed—Crimson, 24c per pound; Red, Ameri- 
can grown, 25c per pound; Alsike, 25c per pound; 
Sapling, 25c per pound; ‘Bur clover, screened and 
eleaned, 18c per pound. American 
grown, = — 25c per pound. Kirby Seed Co., 
Gaffney, S. C. 


Genuine Frost Proof Cabbage Seed—1 ounce, 35 
cents. Early Flat Dutch, White Giobe, and Purple 
Top Turnips, Rutabaga, ‘Collard and Mustard seed, 
Packed from bulk stock and ship- 
péd_ postpa day order received. Write for prices 
on larger lots. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Old auto tires, 5c pound. 
Express direct 
Athens, Ga. 


Wanted—First quality peavine hay, baled. In an- 
—, state price, amount for sale, when | ey 
made H. G. Waring, Pinehurst, N. 


For Sale—Two Registered Jersey Bull Calves—Best 























Green hides, 20c_ pound. 
from farms to Athens Hide Co., 











breeding. Select Red Wonder seed wheat and N. C. 
seed rye. Prices reasonable. Hickory Grove Farm, 
Conover, N. C. 





Registered Holstein Bull—3 years old a proven sire, 
cheap. Write for particulars. One 5-passenger Over- 
land car, about good as new, $375. J. A. Dove, 
Cornelius, N. C. 


Try a Dollar Box of our Liquid “Carbon Remover— 
Guaranteed to remove carbon from your automobile. 
Cash with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


Reduce High Cost of Living by buying Crisp White 
Compound Lard. Best shortening on market. Any 
-— we 2-t., 3-Ib., 5-Ib., 10-Ib., 20-Ib. Eight- 

nts. Cash yah ‘order. Winston Grain Co., 
ee Salem, N. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


~*1¢ we do not do your > we both lose.’’ Ask 
us for samples end ces. Department, 
Oxford Orphanage, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 





























300 Acres—100 cleared, tobacco land, near market, 
$3,800. Box 12, Victoria, Va. 


“Tf You Have Farm to Se i—Let us sell. at at auction, 
Carolina Re alty ¢ Company, Raleigh, N. 

Virginia Farm and Country Home for Sale—At half 
value. H. H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va. 


100-Acre Farm for Sale—Dwelling and outbuildings. 
Sixty acres cleared and productive. J. W. Nash 
Owner, Blackstone, Va 





‘ For Sale—673-Acre Va Southwest _ Georgia. 
Cheap and easy terms. Will produce all Southern 
crops. Rey. T. D. Ellis, Owner, Macon, Ga. 


225 “Acres—Stumped, high state of cultivation, w “will 
produce bale cotton per acre. ‘our miles from Lyons 
on public highway. Will rent for $9 acre or sell. 

G. Dickerson, Lyons, Ga. 








20 HEAD GRADE GUERNSEY 
AND HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
1 to 2 years old. 

Half of them bred. 

J. S. AGNEW, Burkeville, Va. 








JERSEYS 


PRAARALRRALAPA RAL SD AAALS 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


Several foundation herds of par- 
ticular merit are available from 
the Meridale Herd this summer. 
They are fully described in a 
small leaflet, mailed on request. 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnot Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PARRA ern 

















Tennessee Jerseys and Hogs 


We are offering a few REGISTERED JBRSBY 
8 -_ HEIFERS for sale at from $85 to 
200 each. 


Also bee SOWS, GILTS and YOUN 
BOARS from show strains. 


Address, 


EWELL FARM, SPRING HILL, TENN. 














SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORN STEERS BREAK 
WORLD’S RECORD. 

Forty Shorthorn steers, weighing 1692 
pounds, bred in North Dakota, fed in 
South Dakota, topped the Chicago mar- 
ket July 9 at $14 per cwt., averaging 
$236.88 per head. They were part of a 
shipment of 18 loads of Shorthorns, 263 
head, which sold for $55,025.39, averag- 
ing slightly under $210 per head. 

Market authorities pronounce this 
performance without @ parallel for all 
time and regardless of breed. 

The Shorthorn is the breed for you. 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ iSs'n.. 
43 Dexter Park Ave., Chieago, IIi. 














SHORTHORNS 


SEVERAL COWS WITH 
CALF AND BRED. 


A FEW FINE BULL 
AND HEIFER CALVES. 


SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Raymond, Georgia. 














—_—— PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 

For Gate by Members Rutherford County 

re-bred Livestoek Association. 

Cattle — ite Aberdeen-Angus, 

Herefords, Polled Herefords. 

Hogs—Berkshires, Duroc-Jerseys, Poland-Chinas. 

Horses and Jacks. Southdown Sheep. 

Rutherford County is in the heart of the blue- 
grass region of Tennessee. 
in the market, write 

Cc. N. HAYNES, President, 
P. 0. Box Y, Murfreesboro, Tena. 





Jerseys, 














\4 





FS 








Om LERT GY. 


E. C. STONE, 


_eeeagggeinaieisitscigaa. 


THE HAMPSHIRE: HOG 






ie 3 in Georgia, Alabama, ee Tennessee and Texas. 
Free information, Free literature, giving history of the Hampshire 
breed and reasons why he 


703 E. Nebraska Ave., 


in public auction or private 
sale is the best hog to buy for 
the biggest profit. He shows 
the greatest gain, - most 
rapid growth, and at less cost 
| per pound of growth. 


ee Public Sale Catalog Free 





| 
j 








develops so rapidly. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











THE SILO, THE TRACTOR, THE 
HEREFORD BULL. 


RRESPECTIVE of the supply of 

labor, the present prices will 
stimulate and increase the produc- 
tion of cotton and tobacco in ex- 
cessive quantities unless the edu- 
cated farmer makes a practical use 
of his education. Independence, 
profit, and comfortable homes are 
offered to farmers in maintaining 
the present prices of tobacco and 
cotton, by devoting the increased 
acre to beef, cattle and hogs 


Beef raisers concede that more 
money is made from their rough 
land than from their best land. 
This is due to the cattle thorough- 
ly utilizing the poor land without 
expense and the farmers poorly 
utilizing the good land. Educa- 
tion is bringing the tractor into 
use on the good land and is 
prompting the farmer to divide 
more liberally the good land with 
the cattle. This means increased 
profits with the reduction of acre- 
age in tobacco and cotton. The 
intelligent tobacco grower is “top- 
ping his tobacco high and priming 
the entire stalk,” and in this way 
supplying pipe and cigarette to- 
bacco, the consumption of which 
is running ahead. of production. 
The farmer will be in the ascen- 
dency as long as this status is 
maintained, and it can be main- 
tained if he will give his boy a 
chance to raise five, ten or twenty 
beef calves to weigh 500 pounds 
each at 6 months of age, and real- 
ize $50 per head. (We are glad to 
exhibit specimens of these). 


The present pfice of Hereford 
steers in Chicago is 16.40 a pound. 
One 50-ton silo costing $200 erect- 
ed and complete on the farm can 
be filled with 6 acres of corn and 
ten acres of peavine and _ inci- 
dentally solve the problem of pea- 
hay. The tonnage of green pea- 
vines is conserved and delivered to 
the cattle in the winter wthout 
loss by evaporation or rot or gen- 
eral destruction by weather. This 
size silo will keep 20 cows through 
the winter. 


We are now experimenting in help- 
ing some young men finance the 
purchasing of a silo, a Hereford 
bull, and native cows. Any young 
man capable of producing two 
barns of tobacco can get a silo and 
fill it and take care of 20 cows dur- 
ing the winter. And he can beg 
borrow or buy enough pasture 
land, even if it is broomsedge and 
Japan clover, to graze the cows 
sufficiently to nourish his twenty 
half-bred Hereford calves and put 
them on the market in October. 
One year’s experience in this de- 
velops an intelligent grass-grower. 


The young cotton farmer has an 
advantage over the tobacco grower 
in having the by-product of cotton 
crops, which is the affinity of beef 
cattle and animal industry. One 
first-class half-bred Hereford calf 
will make any boy more net profit 
on an acre of land than it would 
if planted to cotton. And in sus- 
taining his cow and calf, will at 
the same time increase the pro- 
ductivity of his land. 


The immediate future will demon- 
strate to the intelligent, educated 
Southern youth that the average 
farmer of today plows just enough 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CATTLE CO., 
B. FRANK MEBANE, 
DRAPER, N: C. 


(Spray is the largest unincorporated town in the world with an annual 
payroll approximating $2,000,000.00.) 


SPRAY, N. C. 


to kill the grass and not enough to 
make a crop. Johnson grass, re- 
garded by some as a qlague, can 
be exterminated by close pastur- 
ing with Hereford cattle. 


Hereford cattle will demonstrate 
to the most skeptical that Ber- 
muda turf mixed with bur clover 
is a blessing instead of a nuisance. 
On one of the best and largest es- 
tates in southwest Virginia and 
during the lifetime of the present 
owner, bluegrass was dug up and 
burned as a pest. (Those who are 
destroying Johnson and Bermuda 
grass please take notice.) 


We are attempting to develop a 
plan to help finance young men in 
the beef industry in the territory 
from Virginia to Alabama which 
is the natural feeding section for 
beef cattle and which territory 
will in a short time be called on to 
supply beef for the American con- 
sumer. 


The object of this commufiication 
is a high-class advertisement. 
High class advertising consists of 
a declaration of the wholesome 
possession both in goods and the- 
ory. We are breeders of Hereford 
cattle of the following well estab- 
lished, fashionably bred blood- 
lines :— 


Perfection— Perfection Fairfax— 
Disturber — Repeater — Protector 
Fairfax—Beau Donald 40th—Anx- 
iety—Kansas Lad. 


Our herd bull—Wilton Fairfax 
—is one of the best sons of Per- 
fection Fairfax, the acknowledged 
king of Hereford sires, and his 
dam is Miss Donald Wilton. Her 
dam was Beula Donald 45th by 
Beau Donald. Her grandsire was 
Dall Wilton. 


We are successfully producing pre- 
potent sires, reproducing them- 
selves in some instances from na- 
tive and milking strain cows. 


We have Hereford bull calves and 
yearlings for sale. We think it a 
good business to show beginners 
the wisdom of buying them, and 
the wisdom of using judgment and 
discrimination in selecting our fix- 
ed type, and to have a bull with a 
pedigree and individuality which 
needs no further commendation. 


We extend a cordial invitation to 
farmers and others interested in 
beef cattle, to attend the sale to 
be held on Woodstock Farm Sept. 
19th. Among the offerings will be 
75 head of Hereford steers and 40 
mules bred on the place can be in- 
spected and purchased. Some of 
the mares producing these mules 
have never eaten any grain. 


Visitors will have the benefit of in- 
specting 6,000 acres which we have 
developed in various grasses in 
units of 500 acres and a practical 
demonstration of our theories may 
be had. We have never failed to 
make a convert of a visitor or 
purchaser. 


High prices for beef cattle are 
here to stay; high prices for cot- 
ton depend on the wisdom of the 
farmer. It will take 15 years to 
stock the world with beef cattle. 
The world can be stocked with 
one excessive crop of cotton. 


CASCADE, VA. 
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Saturday, September 15, 1917] 


(21) 981 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








araunana 





Beau Donald breeding. 
be none better. That 


The Grand 


SQERUHOEREAORGRURERR CRG ARROROGRUDED 


Champion Female, and “Best Herd in Virginia” 


PERHOOCERCRCORESECERORRRGRECRORRUCGHOERAGREESCRHEERRRHRedgeeneeassceES 


Jonesville, Va., Friday, Sept. 21st, 
17-BULLS-17 15-COWS AND HEIFERS-15 


THE LEE COUNTY HEREFORD CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Is Offering to the World at Public Auction 32 Head of Selected, Pure-bred, Registered Herefords, 


The cattle are Perfection Fairfax, Repeater, and 

All will agree 
Lee County 
individual merit was demonstrated beyond a doubt 
to all who attended the Virginia State 
and Reserve Champion Bulls, the Grand 


a few of the honor 
Knowing the 
what the verdict w 


experience and sou 


there could 
Herefords have 





Fair, 1916. sale. 
themselves what w 
are rest to them. 


Let us all join together in the upbuilding of a New and 
Greater South oa a firm foundation of Livestock Agriculture. 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 


ROBT. S. ORR, Sale Manager, 
COL. FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer. 





cattle we suffer 


All that we ask is that they come and see for 





s won there. 
no uneasiness as to 
ill be, if we can induce buyers of 
nd business ability to attend our 
have to offer. We leave 


re the 


Pennington Gap, Va. 
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BERKSHIRES 
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——DISPERSAL SALE 
P.O. MYHAND, West Point, Ga. 


Owing to ill health will sell at 
Auction, Saturday, September 
29th at 1 o’clock p.m. his Entire 
Herd of 76 Registered, Cholera 
Immune Berkshire Hogs. 

The sale will be held in the city of West 
Point and all who attend will be made as 


comfortable as possible. The sale will begin 
at 1 o’clock sharp! Write for catalog. 


Mail Bids to 
W.D.SCOTT, P.O. MYHAND, 
Auctioneer, West Point, Ga. 
Arlington, Ga. 














BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


AND FINE BREEDING. 
NONE BITTER, 
YOUNG BRED SOWS. 

GILTS AND PIGS. 
weeks to 4 months 
old, for sale. 
PRICES RIGHT. 


Satisfaction to one want- 
ing the best at reason- 
able prices. (Registered.) 


JNO. B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 
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Tormentor, 


families. You know 










TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


TAYLOR PLANTATION <4 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent 


blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 









there is no better 





Oar Berkshires are 
Unexcelied. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 








MAMMOTH 


KENTUCKY SADDLERS 


——SHORTHORN and JERSEY CATTLE—— 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and DUROC 


JACKS 





Plantation Walkers, Reg 
Mares. First cost— 
Delivery Guaranteed. 
Wants. 


3r'€ 





THE GLENWOR 
Allen S. Edelen,, 





“Bohemian King 2410" 


HOGS 
—-SHETLAND PONIES and MULES 
-eders’ 


Write 


Owner, 





istered Stallions and 
Prices. Safe 
us fully your 





TH FARMS, 


Burgin, Ky. “Blue Grass King’’ 


TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTHS All Ages. English, Canadiaa 
or American bred 

Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 

DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 

South Carolina. 


AP AAAA nn ARAAARAN 


Columbia, 





— Tamworths Our Specialty — 


Pigs for Sale at Reasonable Prices 
All well bred and eek but good individuals 


sale 
J. Lybrook, 
N. 


offered 


bhai’ ox 9 ag FARM. oJ. 
1, Winston- Saiem, 


Manager. 
No. Cc. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





Prospective buyers should keep in 
mind the Annual sale of 


Aberdeen- 





Angus 
| Cattle 


WOODLAWN FARMS 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


October 23rd 
Apply for catalogues early 


* 














Twenty Angus Grade Young 
Cows and Heifers 


Bred in pasture, at T4s¢ per pound. 


One Carload Common Heifers 
Bred iu pasture, some springers, 


€. T. McNAMEE, 


at 7e per pound. 


LAGRANGE, TENN. 














I am offering a num- 
Aberdeen -Angus ber of young bulls, 
cows and heifers, 
good individuals and well bred, at moderate 
prices. Stock registered. 
J. D. BLACKWELL, 
Both sexes, all ages, beat 


ANGUS CATTLE orcins Suns ready tor sr: 


vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also en 
excemtignally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


HEREFORDS 


PPL LP LPL LPL PIs 


YOUNG HEREFORD BULL— 


We have a splendid 16 months old Bull for sale. ° 
He is out of Juno, who is an inbred Anxiety cow, 
and sired by our herd bull, Lord Wilton Fairfax, 
a son of old Perfection F aifax (King of the 
Hereford Sires) 
Hlere is a Bull of Quality which yee please 
For full particulars aud price, wr 

D. BUTLER, Mor. WOODSTOCK FARM, 
Draper, 


Carolina. 
(THE HOME OF 





Fayette, Missouri. 














you. 


North 
HEREFORDS) 








We are offering for 
Boars and Gilts. Prices for quick sa 
lines found in our herd—Defender, 


Pedigrees Furnished With All Stock Sold. 
HOMELAND FARM, 





—-—HIGH CLASS, REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY SWINE—-- 


sale at this time 


Orion, Col’s Pilot Wonder, Tax Payer and many others. 


a limited number of richly bred 
le, $25 to $60. The following blood 
Orion Cherry King, Superba, Joe 


Correspondence Solicited. 


RIGGS, VIRGINIA 

















Seven Hereford Bull Calves 
From 4 to 12 Months Old. 
Sired by Dauntless Britisher, one 
of the finest Hereford bulls in the 

South. Apply to 


M. K. LEE, MONROE, N. C. 














BER aide on es ‘tier received from Hayes Bros., 
Flet abe Se : ‘Dear Sir:—Boar arrived in good 
sha ape. We ave very much pleased with hin a 


n 
a wonderful 
See my herd 


eIUBBOES: N.C. 


DUROC. JERSEYS 


see good prospects of him making 


Se pigs for sale all ages. 


Lenoy. WALL i 


boat, 





OEFENDER PRINCE, A CRAND CHAMPION 


The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 

elivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred yilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 
HIGH-BRED DUROCS 

















During the Chattar 
Sixty-five head 

Shorthorn Caitle. 
TWENTY-FIVE B 
Southern cattle for 





— COMBINATION SALE AT CHATTANOOGA—— 


of 


Cc. C. PRESCOTT, 515 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


100ga District Fair, October 4, 1917. 
registered Hereford, Angus and 


ULLS ———— FORTY FEMALES 


Southern trade. Write for catalog to 





HEREFORD BULL ———— 











4 years old, weighs 1,500 pounds; a sure breeder, 
gets splendid pigs te d by Donalki Real No. 
830025; bie Sylvia No. 289697 
E. CUNN IN GHAM, Mor. Grove Farm, 
Route 6, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
HOLSTEINS 


aaa 














DUROC-JERSEYS 


THE. IDEAL FARM DUROCS STiLL ON THE MAP 





About sold out _for the present, but have added six 

more sows and ther be uw to ‘my herd “lately ene 

of blood lines ‘ang a individuals. Inquiris solicited. 

THE IDEAL FARM, 

D. 3. Simmons, Prop., Timmonsville, S. C, 

ESSEX 
REGISTERED ESSEX, POLAND- CHINA “AND 

DUROC PIGS. 


REGISTERED ESSEX and POLAND-CHINA SOWS, 
Safe in farrow 

REGISTERED ESSEX SERVICE BOARS CHEAP. 

J. E. COULTER, onnelly’s Springs, N. C. 





HAMPSHIRES 


Pedigreed Hampshire Swine 





oO: ft Cs, 
0 te ‘and CHESTER WHITE Soars, Bred 
o Be we ot Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 


for prices and circulars. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, 


Prices reasonable. 
Sciota, Hlinois. 





POLAND-CHINAS 





150 HEAD 
a REGISTERED 


Uric HOLSTEINS 
Ds AUCTION redealh SMES » yearlings, bull aud 


» from herds of lead 
ing breeders will be sold at BRATTLEBORO, VER 





TOBER 2nd and 3rd. ‘These cattle are of 
splendid breeding from high yielding lines of Ad 
vanced Registry blood. fealthy and free from «ce 


fects. All tuberculin tested by State Veterinarians 
A splendid oppertunity to acquire foundation breed-: 
ing stock of the most profitable of dairy breeds. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue, 
Ample Hotel Accommodations. 


The Purebred Livestock 
Sales Company 


of Brattleboro, Vermont, Inc. 


























PRESIDENT: TREASURER: 
With size and quality. Three undefeated show.sows, John W. Prentiss, Brattleboro Trust Company, 
just farrowed thirty-six pigs. Two of these litters Alstead, N. H. Brattleboro, Vermont. 
sired by our great junior yearling son of a World’s V igorous, Docile, DIRECTORS: 
Champion. Write your wan fe . C ° " A. B. Clapp, President of Brattleboro Trust Company: 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. | Prolific. Spring BIG JUMBO No. 101685 F, L. Houghton, Editor Holstein-Friesian Register: 
REET — x POLAND-CHINAS—A lim ited number of Pigs by | J. W._ Prentiss, Alstead, N. H., President New Hamp- 
DUROC-JERSEYS mean EFFICIENCY farrowed breed- “Gray’s Big Jumbo No. 101685"" and other noted boars. | shire Hoistein-Friesian Club; G. F. Gregory, Dummer- 
— feed high — pork ° k Read The best strains of living hos represente a in this herd, | ston, President of Vermont Holstein -Friesian 
going out of sight—let us tell you about ing SOCK. eadady Sows in pigs and Boars and Sows 1 ages Send Club; A. Brockway, Syracuse, ? Y Director, 
u Fold 3 F f 1 . t to headquarters and get the best, fr om ‘tl ie oldest and Holste in-Friesian Association of America. 
ours. older free. or shipment. largest herd of Poland-Chinas in this state, at one- oO 
W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C DAVID MORTON SAVANNAH, MO. | B#lt Western prices. Address ee Se, ee one. 
. . . . ° ag EASES 
. : A ° id J. B. GRAY, Fredericksbura, Va. 
PURE-BRED PIGS, DUROCS 94 . Bred Gilte and Esrly Spring Pigs i 100 Splendid Females. 
DUROCS 8 Weeks Old. 2 Full Blood Hampshire Male Pigs | now ready for shipment. Famous TENT Kentucky Holsteins 30, Sfentit fetes, 
—_———Ready for shipment Otc. 10th.————_-___-- 3 See ey cierginn fer growing into 1.000. ib. weights bred Young Bulls. Our cattle have size, vigor, fash 
BOARS, $10; SOWS, $12 EACH. remy y Fy — pry by a paren to please speanes eatin’ = peeone onal conformation. Are es- 
agus. ou will win ff th pecially desirable for Southern buy: rs he f li- 
Pedigrees Furnished. Best of Breeding. i Pair Pet Pigeons. last word is from J. P. Vissering. mation. ble prices; pen jo ‘warranty. 
WwW. P, GIBBS, Route 2, Bedford, Va. |} L. W. GIDDEN. GREENVILLE, MISS. 7, Alton, tMinols. Newman & Bowles, Kaintucke Farms, 








Bardstown, Ky. 





FIVE RULES OF FARM MAN- 
AGEMENT 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


rush seasons ‘we put in long days, ex- 
pecting to ease up on rainy days or 


when the rush is over. At these rush 
times we follow the rule “do nothing 
today which can as well be put off un- 
til tomorrow.” 


Plan Work Ahead for Rainy Days, 
For Days When Land is Wet But 
It’s Not Raining, and So Keep Ev- 
erything Ready for Doing Field 


ulford Refined 
Hog Cholera Serum eee Seen 


Better be Safe than Sorry! NCERTAINTY of the weather 


: and the shortness of the season our 
ite pn —— “ pone gry oad wna boots Gk Wise in which to do a lot of things the time comes when this work can- 
hog owners are forestalling future iomes by protecting their hogs now make farm management difficult,’ not be put off longer and it may stop 
against the dreaded cholera. Says a Wisconsin encgiger de whose a the rush work. For example, seed 
Protection against cholera, in its broadest sense, may be secured ord i singe pe — farm will corn may be tested and shelled any 
in only one way—by the proper use of a potent and absolutely safe work for our Southern farmers Bin time after it is thoroughly cured, but 
hog cholera serum. Serum that contains diving germs and non-pro- well as they work for him, even if the work is neglected until the 
tective matter may prove dangerous—may cause disease, abscesses, though crops and seasons are differ- fields are ready to plant, then that 
cysts or other complications in your hogs. ent. The first thing he emphasizes is most profitable work in the corn field 
Authorities agree that, to be absolutely safe, hog cholera serum that the successful farmer “must keep may be delayed. This may be called 
must be potent, sterile (germ-free), clear and heated. You can insure pace with the seasons and make the ‘get-out-of-the-way work,’ 
the safety of your neae' y insisting on the use of Muliord Refined most of good weather.” He contin- It takes more planning, more think- 


Serum. ues: ing and more force of character to do 
oT ita. Rule 1.—Give Field Work the Right this work in seasons when there is no 
Write for free booklet No. 10 of Way rush work than itedoes to concentrate 
on rush work, for the season calls us 

“TIELD work must have all the 


* % 
H.K.MULFORD COMPANY '€ to the rush work, while it is only by 
time the weather and soil condi- , 


Manufacturing and Biological Cheraists R 
F C : 1d S| ndi- using our heads that we can get the 
tions will permit us to give it. This is 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. é 1 ttl , 
IDALL’. 8613 C. W. Re y b . other sort ot work out of the way in 
node a> Salient famines Sanu y : . 36 the work which determines the advance. 

amount of food we can grow. Noth- “The rule I try to follow when 
ing, except necessary work like feed- 


i tn there is no rush work to be done is 
ing and milking, should be allowed to found in the old phrase ‘Put off noth- 
take us from the field work and it 


ing until tomorrow which can be done 
should be planned where possible to today’ We must apply this rule 
get the milking done and keep the methodically and with industry if we 
horses working ten hours a day. The are going to get ahead very fast. My 
best farmer is the one who gets the note book in which I jot down the 
other work out of the way and keeps odd jobs which should be done has 
the teams moving whenever the land proved helpful to me.” 
is in condition for field work. 


Rule 2.—Have Special Work Arrang- 
ed for Days When Land Is Wet 
4TTHERE is a lot of work which I 

call wet-land work; in this class 
falls the cutting of weeds and brush 
in the fence rows, the repairing of 
fences, the cleaning up of the wood- 


Rule 5.—Don’t Postpone “Get-out-of- 
the-way” Work 

ORK which we can do any time 

within a wide latitude requires 

very especial attention, because 








For the South 


With high prices for Wheat and 
Rye next year, war or no war, Southern planters should sow 
only the surest cropping, heaviest yielding Seed Wheat and Rye this 
Fall. As Southern Seedsmen specializing in Seeds for the South, we 
strongly recommend sowing every acre possible. We have to feed the 
world, and prices will be high. We, therefore have selected for this 
fall’s s plz anting, seed wheat stock of hi chest germination from varieties 
endorsed by Departments of Agriculture, such as these big yielders: 
Smooth-Ftiltzo Mediterranean for rich, org org Fultz for pa 
upland; Poole for flat land and rich soil; Red Wave for most any soil; pape : faa 
Beardie, Fullcaster for river bottoms; Miracle for poorer uplands. lot, the repairing of buildings, the 
Seed Rye for any soil. Write for samples and prices. laying of concrete walks, the digging 
WOOD, STUBBS _& CO., Incerporated, Louisville, Kentucky of trenches for laying water pipes 
from the well to the house and to the 
barn, and a score of other tasks which 





Interesting Georgia Women in Hog 
Raising 
HE breeders of Berkshire hogs in 
Georgia, under the leadership of 
Mr. W. D. Scott, of Arlington, have 
worked out a novel plan for inter- 
esting Georgia women in hog-raising. 
At the Southeastern Fair at Atlanta 
a Berkshire judging contest will be 
held, for women only, and prizes hav- 
ing a total value of $50 will be offered 
| : : : wome <i he bes = 
| should be jotted @own in a notebook reg Con sete Ringe 6 om: best ‘- 
‘5 5 fe E . : Se ie api - <ords. ymplete information as to 
Don’t Experiment With Field Seed—Sow Reliable as they are thought of, and done (1. Edging contest may be 
when field work cannot be done. The |” 1 b te Ph is WT 7 Ss — 
rule is: ‘Plan no wet-land work when “4 ; »s rs dressing W. D. Scott, Ar- 
ir ee or mee ~rops there is work in the field which can ‘'78'O", \a. 
IRBY SEED is y first step toward success mm field, pasture i garden nting. They are 
selected with the utmost care from test § that ys xeepti onal Seth inating qualities 


‘ linia aac 
be done. 
““Make every acre count’’ is the slogan of Amer 2D will help you do it! From 


Rule 3.—Leave No Rainy Day Jobs North Casulinn Markets 
10 carloads distributed in 1912 to more than 2% . standing with Southern 


maerdern For Fair Weather Fes res alc A Shy merchants Fi r at rm products in the 
eo cae le = mark aot 8 North eves et A ee € “ending Sate 
Wheat, Oats, Rye, Vetch, Barley, Clover, Alfalfa, snore G ee mene SARS a 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Essex Rape, Onion Sets, for Fall ee eee 
Planting, Now Ready for Immediate Shipment. 


Masecta, W. R. Cam: ts Chief: 
and which we should do on rainy 
PLACE YOUR ORDERS NOW—RBe prepared for early planting. 


days. Shelling seed corn, mending 
We will S11 all orders at lowest the harness and repairing tools are 

prevailing prices on day order is received The sooner you become a IRBY customer—the 

quicker you'll know what seed satisfaction means! 


typical examples. If these matters are 
KIRBY Seed Company, 


not cared for in rainy weather, they 
Gaffney, S. C. 

















1 SEERGQUEREGEE mun 





this year attest 


work 
shelter 


variety of 





=| Irish Potatoes 
S) Per Barrel 


2 
Town a 
io 














Sweet Potatoes 





“KIRBY SEED 
—THE SEST 


WRITE FOR : ¢ eer . 1 Charl aie cee 
4 
IN THE LAND.” 


are < ever 1 ow tie rork 
DESCRIPTIVE are in danger of stopping field work Be gictsensreetann eats 
PRICE LIST, just when the time of men and teams Ham! 8 25 
* . ml. oe ( 9 
is worth the most. It is necessary tO Monroe ... »-| 1.90] -93} 
have some means of thinking of these 
tasks when the rainy days arrive or 
we will let these golden opportunities = 
slip by unimproved. lees Saree sanity: No 
y en One farmer I know keeps his note (iclivered in Baleigh, 
Shipped direct toyouon deposit of $10. Sixty days’ ; -—™ ? =e lage: . J trish Potatoes. sper barrel: 
ee ee ee getanttepetes Ser tcce a} ; book in his pocket to jot down the 0; Columbus, 4; Philadelphia 
gies are light, strongand@ easyrunning. They arebest for the ee sh a ' ae ciate cs . ! 
South, and preferred by experienced buggy buyers. Why not tasks w hich can be performed on a 
(' rainy day. This enables him to plan 


{) mail us your orderand cavemoney? W 7S 
<> bargain catalog of Bugsies an quickly the work for a rainy day. In 
¢ ; rai avy w - ar e - 1 Sweet nemee: per barrel: New Yor! 
planning rainy day work, do first the Columbus, $4.75@0.50: Galtimore, $ 


’ arness. Get our Factory 
to You Prices. 
j rhich are i anger of getting in *ittsbu $5@6; Buffalo, $5@5.50; Washingto 
jobs which are in dange getting itteburs UR Melo, ($5 0; ‘Washin 
the way of the next dry 


SS 8 W. — ¥ s pucey : we ather Roston, $4@4,50; Chicago, $4. 50@6.50; 
MPAN 46 Main St., BARNESVILLE, GA. work. The rule is to leave no rainy. 9 *'*"@-°°- 


day work to be done when it is not BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 
U SBE JOWEST PRICES 
nee QUICK LITTLE 


raining. 
Rule 4.— Work Long Hours Rush Sea- 
se genuine SPOTLESS RUBBE 2k ROOFING-- OM RICHMOND _ gy TREMNT 
the South’s favorite. Over 5 sq. ft. sola} 4>Piece rolls 108" = — 


to Southern Farmere last ~ onetrletly first | ‘84. ft. with ce- 
quality, weather-proof, water- tight; sold direct] ment.and nails. 
by ‘‘South's Mail Order House’’ at rock-bottom 
pri Order now--manufacturing prices are advanci ng. 
Catalog of Roofing and 6000 other perenne for use in 
ome, field and shop FREE. Write for your copy today. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., ¢75 Shockoe Street, Richmond, Va. 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.’’ That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does ad sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 

BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 












































SL .06@: 


8 @5; 
Cleveland, 











sons, Shorter Hours Other Times 
a <DING and milking dairy cows, 


sowing oats, planting and culti- 
vating corn, and harvesting oats, are 
examples of work which suffer if not 
done at the right time. If we neglect 
our cows we shall soon have no milk- 
ing to do. If we delay sowing oats Butter—Chicazo, 38@41%c (creamery); New York, 
ne d i4c (extra); New pans, 43c (fancy cream- 
until the warm, dry days of late Sy. Philadelp an, 4334c ah Coen nee) = ann 
spring, we will have a light harvest, 
and if we put off cultivating corn for 
one week after it is large enough to 
cultivate the fields will be weedy and 
the crop poor. This class of. work is 
rush work on my farm, 
profits depend upon doing as much of 
it as possible and doing it well. In 





>| Spring 
etz] Chickens 


Charlotie .. 
Durham 
Fayetteville 
Hamlet 
Lumberton 





Scotland 
Winston-Salem 








36@37 %e 


(firsts); New York, 44@ 
; New Orleans, 86@38c 


(Western). 





A LITERAL SHOPKEEPER 


“What have you in the shape of cucum- 
because the bers, this morning?” asked the customer of 
the new grocery clerk. 
“Nothing but bananas, 
reply.—Christian Register, 














When writing to advertisers say, “1 saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 


ma’am,” was the 








).00 


16.00 


ucum- 
ner of 


as the 





»n a & @ 








Saturday, September 15, 1917] 








| OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department’’, The Progressive Farmer 











“How I Made Money This Year” 


UR contest subject for October 20 will be 
ee I Mare This Year."’ You 
nay discuss for this number (1) The money 

» be made in the young people's clubs; 
vith like 
nS, rabbits, 
ate, Or tell 
to spend or the 
earned, 


Money 


(2) 


special crops popcorn, watermel- 


poultry, 
how 


truck, bees, livestock, 


you may you intend 


invest Money you have 


exceed 300 words 
be written on one side of paper. Get 
to us by October 5. The usual prizes of $1 
for the best letters will be given, with books 
for all others printed. 


“MY CHOICE OF MY LIFE 
WORK” 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


Letters shouid not and 


letters 





AMa 
the 
farm. 


country 
eighth 


boy 14 years old and am in 


grade. I live 320-acre 


on a 


like and believe 


occupation for a boy, provided it is 


farm work fine, there is 
no better 
n a good farm. 
I am trying to get the best education L 
n, for I think that is the first step toward 
preparing for any work. 
{ see the necessity 
healthy body, 
to wealth. 


for a strong and 
for health is a stepping-stone 
I will try to learn the culture of 
rops by home practice and by reading The 
Progressive 
My goal 
han I 


and other farm 
be to own a farm smaller 
on, good modern 
house and barn, plenty of livestock, orchard, 
silo, tractor, and Of course, 
up-to-date farmers often excel this, but the 
vverage farmer of northern Mississippi rarely 
LYMAN GLADNBEY. 
B. D. No. 2. 


THE WOMAN I WOULD LIKE 
TO BE 

(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
Y¥ IDEAL woman is and 
She would not stoop to a 
associate with her makes people 
She is intelligent and sincere and by 
her gracious manner and womanly 


Farmer papers. 


will not 


am now land, a 


an automobile, 


dees better. 


Houston, Miss., R. 





brave and 


low 


true 

noble, 
deed: to 
better 
tact she 
She is cheerful, mer- 
has a sense of humor and a 
of making those around 
at ease. This ideal woman is brave 
daring; she never feels humiliated by 
performing any honest work that she is call- 
ed upon to do and she never falters in her 
duty. 

My ideal not perfect—indeed, 
she is and has her faults and 
follies—the inheritance of the human family. 
She is simply a noble woman, with 
bewitching womanly ways and a kind, gen- 
erous disposition and a 
mind 


vins «very one to her. 
witty; 
gentle 
her feel 
and 


ry and 


sweet, way 


woman is 
very human 


sweet, 


broad, unprejudiced 
She may not be great in the world’s 
way—her name may have never been heard 
beyond her own community; 
loved and respected by all. 


ould 


but there she is 

And what 

1 man or a woman desire? 
RUTH IVY 


more 


(15) 


Cedar Bluff, Miss. 





Winthrop Short Course 


N Monday, June the South Carolina 
Tomato Girls started for Winthrop College 
for the two Short Course. We 
badge which was to be worn in order 


25, 
weeks’ each 
had a 
to be distinguished from other passengers. 
Tuesday our real 
1viled it play, we 


On work but we 


We had 
agri 


began, 
liked it so much, 
ssons in manual training, sewing, 
cooking. These 
‘ere kept up while we were there 
the 
told 
ys eager for the time 
The Y. W. GC. A. 


*movies’”’ 


ire, poultry and 


At night 
‘re allowed on and 


campus play 


A lecturer us stories at night 
alwa when he 
yuld begin 


sat the 


Everywhere we 


entertained 


twice down town 


went we could hear 


about 


the 


people say something the ‘‘Tomato 


but am glad to say it was alway 


thing ni¢ 
\ nnasium, the swimming 


of 


pool 


ound were fine. Some the 


ris could swim and others soon learned It 


it fun to see them dive 
fun to go 
fine—but I'll 
the 


bottom, 


and swim 


nost was down the fire 


was admit I never 


from time I left the top 
the 
nd and the last week 
in the gy 
A We 


refreshments were 


we were 


mnasium building by 


had conte played 
Af- 
auditorium 


: sts and 
ind served 
the party we went to the 
were having ‘“‘movies.” 

morning, had our 
We 


they 


On Thursday we 


-ncement exercises, were dressed 


white. 
and 


Just 
Poultry 


think of ninety-eight 
Club girls being on 
receiving their certificates! 
Friday, Mr. Cleveland took us to Winthrop 
farm, to the and We 
were and we 
He 
cone of 
taken 


Tomato 
the stage 


dairy poultry farm. 


served cream bananas before 
returned to 
while 


also 


College 
each girl had a 
had our pictures 
caps and aprons, 


took pictures 
cream. We 


dressed in our 


our 
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How I Am Planning to Get an 
Education 
I AM 


ONLY 12 years of age, but am plan- 
ning how I can make money with which to 
educate myself. 

Papa died when I was six years old and I 
with two sisters, younger than myself, were 
left to mama’s care. 
grandpa, and 


We came to live with 
have helped to feed and 
care for hogs and other stock for more than 
three years. 
Grandpa 
and I 


we 


says he is going to 
am looking forward 
when I can sell it or raise more pigs. 
going to join tomato club next 

Mama bought a canner this year. She 
[ both can use it. 

Just as soon 
“buy me a calf, 
money in 
money. 

When [I am 
hope to have 
penses. 


give 
the 


mea 
time 
Am 
year. 
and 


pig to 


the 


as I earn money enough will 
and each year will invest my 
something that will make more 
ready 
money 


to enter high school [ 
enough to pay my ex- 
We now have a county high school 
Which has just begun its second year’s work. 

WANDA MORGAN. 
Route 2. 


Rutledge, Ala., 


His Ambition to Be a Farmer 


Y AMBITION 
—a farmer 


is to be a first-class farmer 
who the best pure-bred 
stock and the finest crops in the community. 

Father given of 
to tend my own I could 
them now. If I had a photo of them I would 
send it to The Progre 

I am 12 years old, 


has 


has me three Acres land 


as wish you 


see 


Farmer 
the 


ssive 
ind in ixth grade 
at school. 

My 


[ could not get 


The P1 
without it 


sister takes 


ogressive 


long 


Garland, N. C. 





Likes Porter’s Books 


AGREE with Bessie Shumaker 
Girl of the 
The example of 
tiful, but I 
“Freckles” or 
find that 
a lesson in 
true-blue 
writer; 


about “The 
Limberiost.”" 
pure wom beau- 


read 


you 


inhood is 
am wondering if she has 
“The There 


Stratton-Porter can 


Harvester.”’ 
Gene also give 
takes to make a 
She is a “Pollyanna” 


you a 


the qualities it 
gentleman. 
she without 
FOUNTAIN, Jr 


teaches 
JBRE W. 
Lake, N. C. 


lesson 
“preaching.” 
Catherine 





Make a Business Partner of the 
Tenant 


(Concluded from page 7, column 4) 


they’re spoiled and will all buy farms 
of their own,” people tell me. Maybe 
sO, maybe so; but there are dozens of 
others within a radius of ten miles 
that I can get to “spoil” just by say- 
ing the word. As a matter of fact, 
by the first of August all my tenants 
had signified their intention of stay- 
ing with me another year and [ had 
gotten two new ones besides. It’s my 


(23) 983 


aim to maintain such a reputation 
tor square-dealing and paying yields 
that I can pick the very best tenants 
to be had. 

\nd now in conclusion let me ven- 
ture to lay down just three rules for 
success with tenants: 

1. Treat them right. Get your prof- 
fts out of the land by good farming 
methods, atid not by high time prices, 
high interest rates and padded ac- 
counts. The Golden Rule is not only 
right, but it’s good business. 

2. Develop their sense of responsi- 
bility. It does not pay to be nagging 
all the time about minute details. It 
doesn’t concern me when my tenants 
get up or go to bed, when they start 
work or if they rest Saturday after- 
noons, provided their crops are clean 
and well worked. I want résults, 
and let them understand that results 
count. I make them responsible. Nor 
do I propose to quarrel or argue; 
life’s too short for petty bickerings. 
There are certain fundamental things 
[ want done, and if these cannot be 
done cheerfully, then we part com- 
pany without further ado. 

3. Make big yields by following 
good methods. I’m a stickler for big 
yields per acre, for this is the only 
way to profits. I believe in the le- 
gumes and use them; but with our 
present high prices for staple crops I 
believe in heavy applications of com- 
mercial fertilizers also. Good ten- 
ants go to the lands that have a repu- 
tation for big and paying yields. 





Make your neighborhood «a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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There is 


goth” 





ROM the bepinnin?, of the Firestone busi« 
ness, Lincoln’s advice was heeded by its 
founder and present head, Mr. Firestone. He saw 
the power in sinpleness of purpose, and the rocts 
of Firestone success are laid deep in organization. 


The Firestone 


people. 


TIRES AND TUBES 


Best from the mileaZe standpoint, tou%hness 
of tread and stren3th of body. And this tough- 
ness is combined with the resiliency demanded 
for easy ridin’, and car protection. 


With the true Abe Lincoln policy of “pull 


together,” 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


Ly n+ 


factory and sales forces every- 
where work together to produce highest quality 
at lowest possible cost. 
Tires to be universal in use, to reach all the 
They know that motoring, reaches its 
best possibilities when on every machine in all 
seasons, the equipment is— 


Firestone Branches 
everywhere unite to Rive you maximum eff- 
ciency and economy of service. 


They want Firestone 


and Dealers 





AKRON, 0, BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVE RYWHERE 























In Doing Your Bit 


for this great United States, you soldiers of the scil should not forget that the 
national health—your health—must be conserved io the utmost. 

Rest and recreation are as vital as work if we are to do our best. 
And what better rest and recreation can one have than an hour’s exhilarating 


spin in the cool of the evening, along country roads, banked with their fields of 
golden grain. 


774 
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Economy is also a requisite of the times—economy in your automobile tires as 
well as in other things. 


So naturally you will equip your car with tires that mean the greatest economy 
—United States ‘Usco’ Tread Tires—or their equally famous brother, the ‘Chain’ 
Treads, 


—tires of the greatest resiliency—tires that give the greatest absorption to the 
shock of the road, thereby lengthening the life of the delicate mechanism of your 
engine, 

—tires that give the greatest mileage at the lowest final cost, 


—tires from which you will get the greatest anti-skid comfort, the greatest rest 
and relaxation from tire troubles while on the road, as well as the greatest economy. 


Ask your dealer to show you the complete line of United States Tires—one for 
every need of price and use—today. 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
A tire for every need of price and use 


United States Tire Company 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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